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TEACHERS, TAKE NOTICE! 


Teachers and Boards of Education: 

Now is the time to be looking for the best Text-Books, 
Ask your STATION ER to sell you When your schools will commence in September, the question 
of what books you will use will come up for your consideration, 
We would be pleased to have an opportunity to present, 


one or more of the and bid on our publications. 


We have a good variety of 











Readers, Spellers, Arithmetics, Grammars, History of 
U. S., Copy Books, Ethics, Singing Books, 
Writing Spellers and Supplementary 
Readers. 

You can feel sure, in ordering our publications that you are 


getting books containing the latest and best educational features. 
Those who would like to examine our List, can have it by 


sending us their names and address, 
Hoping to receive your correspondence and some of your 
\e patronage, we remain, 


Yours very respectfully, 


GEO, SHERWOOD AND CO,, 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., School Book Publishers, 


307,& 309 Wabash. Ave,, 


/ 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. Cuicaco, IL, 


For School Use. ‘The Young Folk’s Library of Temperance Song.” JOHN W. TUFTS, Musical Editor. 


16 Pages, 8 beautiful Songs, Now Ready, Price, 10 cts., $8.00 per 100, 
Tem erance Son S FIRST SERIES, A single copy will be mailed to any teacher, on receipt of 10 cents, 
® ILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
7 


40 and 742 Broadway, New York. 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


GINN . JUST ADOPTED FOR THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 
& 


WENTWORTHS ARITHMETICS 


A TPWO-BOOK SERIES, 
CO. Representing the BEST METHODS, made feasible; with the BEST PROBLEMS. 





MADE AND COPYRIGHTED BY THE 














> > 
—- WENTWORTH’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. WENTWORTH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
BOSTON, By Prof. G. A. WENTWORTH and Miss E. M. REED. Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 
rice, 30 Cents. The motto of Wentworth's Arithmetics is MASTEKY; the principle of the 
NEW YORK A com ee ee Pr nnynen ay tat ht illustrated. Pro | method is, LEARN TO DO BY DOING; and the result is found to be PRACTICAL 
’ foundly philosophical in method; simple and ingenious in development; rich and ARITHMETICIANS. Tested by this —_ standard, the GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITH 
CHICAGO varied in matter ; attractive in style ; and practical in effect. METIC has been found eminently successful. — pi 
J “In the estimation of myself and my teachers, it stands ahead of anything else of “The Grammar Schoo} Arithmetic is a capital book The rules and principles are 
LONDON the kind that we have found.”—PRincrpaAL CAMPBELL, State Normal School, | conciseiy and philosophically expressed. here is nothing supertiuous, nothing 
~ Johnson, Vt. lacking *—B. B. Snow, Supt. of Schools, Auburn, N. ¥. 








Songs and Hymns—200*400*600 «800 x 1000 *1200—Songs and Hymns. 


Franklin Square Song Collection: No.6 


Ss Good Books. 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four Parts, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elements of Music (8 pages) aan 
ut Comprehensive. Each Book, 184 Pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. The following Songs and Hymns, with others, are found in No. 6: 
DESTE, FIDELES—Adieu—Alice Gray—All Glory, Laud and Honor—A Man’sa Man for a’ That—Andreas Hofer—Angels from the Realms of Glory—Annie's a ml og a at ma Ferry —A Lg me 
Leagues Away—Away with Melancholy—Banks of Allan Water—Basseti—Beautiful a Fame yey on eto Reve Senge Mew oy Se eae, ad pt anh oy a 
cbird—Blessed Cc - oe > 4 al i ‘lag— ie Dundee—Bread to Pilgrims Given— —By Sea—By > Well ! , y—Casta 
eee eect Conntry— Stacking Maple Tree reiere taal 2 — — Lord—Cherish Faith in One Another—Children’'s Hosanna—Children's Kingdom—Children’s Songs—C hime en 
Old Belis—Christmas Symn—Christmas Tree—Claudine—Come and Worship—Come Away, ~~ pay- = Nee anny oe ee ee ev col tins te he been tale ee f _ 
Daylight Slowly Fades—Dearest Native Land—Dear Native Home—Departed Days—Distur » HOt Ris Sommers — SO etme Made, Fad E ch Earthly Joy —Fair Luna—Far Out on the Desolate Billow— 
Bark—Dunois the Brave—Ere the Twilight Bat Was Flitting—Evening Hymn—Eyes So Blue and Dreaming—Faded Flowers—Fade, Fade, Eac Earthly 7 “une . 3 
*g r + a ve S tishe sC —Frag ir—Gaso ; —Gaudeamus Igitur—Geraldine—Glorious Things Are Spoken—Gleam, Gleam, O Silver Stream God for Us—Go Down, 
tater BS cag pd Nt wen net da — soe ean have, uembengt -aeed Night, iadiee~Go Thou and Dream—Grave of Washington —Hark ! Those Holy Voices— Hark to me —_ To 
Calling—Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still—Highland Mary—Home, Can I Forget Thee—Hours There Were—Hunters Song—I Builta Bridge of Fancies—I yt te > | “ — | ane - a 
—I Love the Spring—I Love to Sing—I'm a Merry Gipsy Maid—I’m a Merry Laughing Girl—-I'm Dreaming Now of Hallie—I'm Saddest When I Sing—In Child 7 = Ter — Aes ~ _ Mantua, ir 
Fetters—In My Swift Boat—In Shadowland—Integer Vite—Into the Woods My ee ee “97 the ee pe lt yy my me lg ae | oe wey tag Ba ‘ee hae % bast . — 
o sis Mi mn’s -—Joyous § —Joyv the World—Ladvy Beatrice’s Lament—Lan outa —L, —Lis » ‘ d—L Bo —L 
Gipes jeunes Gola yar pd ag ee pny eee Es ke of the Mill—Maltese Boatman’s Song—Mandolin Song— Men of Harlech—Merry Hours of Youth— Mid er — 4 
Treasure—Mine Own —My Jamie’s Far O’er the Sea—Never Alone—Nice Young Girl—Nice Young Man—Night Sinks on the Wave—Not a Sparrow Falleth—Now Merry S ae yy aye gt : a a, 
Me O'er the Stream —O Come Emmanuel—Oh, But You've Been Lang o’ Comin—Oh, Dearest Mae—Ohé, Mamma —Oh, I Have Had Dreams —O Rowan T ree—Oh the Flowers tt -%. ~~ in = -yr- ; S. uM 
Sailor Shall Sing—Oh, ’Twas Sweet to Hear Her Singing—Oh, I’m a Happy Creature—Old Santa Claus—Only a Year Ago—On Yonder Rock Reclining—Ov > ——-< Wor ~t Now , .~ eer = 
Peace tothe Brave—Pharaoh’s Army—Pretty Pear Tree—Priory Chimes—Proud and Lowly—Queen’s Maries—Rise From Thy Mourning—Rockaway—Sally in Our A 1 me youn fe ss : ~~ 
Waltz Song—She's All My Fancy Painted Hef=She Wore a Wreath of Roses—Shout the Glad Tidings—Sing, Smile, Slumber—Slumber Ge of the ae pe he ee ae 
the Ho Pickers—Spinning Song—Sweet Voices from the Spirit Land—Swing, Cradle, Swing—Swiss Hunter—Tell Her I Love Her So—Tell Me, Beautiful Maiden—Tempest of the — gatas one . - ce 
Ground—The Bright Stars Fade—The Heath Is All Lonely—The Little Leaves—The Morn is Fair—The Officer's Funeral—The Pale White Rose—The Party at the Zoo—The Rose Bush—The S J i » : e 
Seasons—The Son of God Goes Forth to War—The Tar’s Farewell—The Tree of Odenwald—The Trees and the Master—The Wood Horn—Thou Art My Rose —Timothy's weemen Tee ange ont y = ; 00 
~'Tis Midnight Hour—’Tis Years Since Last We Met—Touch Us Gently, Time—Traveler’s Evening Song— Twere Vain to Tell—Vine-Dressers’ Song—V pa 88 Merry—Wait = the ys - aes > ing ra a 
—Wear a Bright Smile—Welcome, Fair Evening—When at Twilight so Softly—When His Salvation Bringin —When Roses Bloom— yhen Sweet es en the Corn *» aving, f + =) e Nig : 
Wind—When the Swallow Comes—-While We Shed a Tear of Feeling—With Crown and Sceptre—Wonderful Weaver—Yeoman's Weddin foag— Te Sonsof the Nation—You Never a the Water—Your Hanu 
is CauldasSnaw, Annie. (With much general reading matter relating to Music—a distinctive feature of the Collection.] No Leaf is turned in any Number to Complete any Song or Hymn. 


e@ PRI One Dollar. To Teachers and School Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Cents, of 
Boa’ 50 Cente ae oe Coates Bentte, OS tacbel bor Introduction. First Four Numbers Bound in One Handsome Volame, Cloth, $3.00. Send Postal Card for Con- 


ute ieSerenl Sumber Carrepodac ie ARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
anp Chemical Apparatus, 










®; Send for List 
of Catalogues. 





ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 


ANDREWS’ 
Ghebes, — 


rians, aps, 
Charts, r all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
ess Krasers 
and Crayons, 


Just Published. Goff’s Historical Map of U.5 

Plain, incisive andcompiete. Send for circular 
Andrews M’f’g Company, 

76 FIFTH AVE,, Near 14th Street, N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Franc isco. 





RYERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps. 


Estimates for School Supplies 
of every Description. 


ARTHUR COOPER, 
292 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





CALIGRAPH 





GREATEST SPEED! 


BEST FOR MANIFOLDINC. 


100,000 Daily users. 
Sawa 


THE most DURABLE. 
Single Case, No. . $70.00 
Double Case, “ 2 - - 85.00 
New Special, “« 3, - 100.00 


For account of speed contests and 
Circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 237 Broavway, New York. 


14 West 4TH STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 
1003 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGLISH Factory, Coventry, ENGLanp. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





[i —-—-1 


hl 





MIMBOGRAPTEt 
Patented by Tuos. A. Epison. 
Makes 3,000 copies of one origmal writing, Draw- 
ing, Music, etc. 1,600 copies of one original 
Typewriter Letter. Recommended by over 20,000 
users. Send for circular and sample of work. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152 - 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 32 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 





with us. 


assure prompt satisfaction. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 


A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 





egistration blanks, 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Send for our new 





“MILLER BROS.” "Pe" 


Are AMERICAN, and the BEST. 
LEADING BUSINESS PENS. 








No. 87 ( 87 miLiGn BOOS 
Falcon 
Anp Nos. 75, 117, 1, ACME. 
LEADING STUB PENS. 
No, 4 Z mitt BROS = 
Carbon Stub ‘2 CARBON PEN 
Anp Nos. 119, 102, Grant PEN. 
LEADING LEDGER PENS. 
No. 99 rat Aa THE 
Markham m= 8% 
Anp Nos. 101, os, 030. 
LEADING SCHOOL PENS. 
No, 28 aR 
University 


AnD Nos. 833, 444, 16. 
The Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Pens. Ink Erasers and Pocket Cutlery. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


e 






FIRE &BURGLAR 


SwWNa a 


HAVE M 


o1 
fot, FOUND OTHER MAKES‘ 
quat WILL WELL REPAY AN 
INVESTIGATION 
BY THOSE Sie TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
© MARVIN SAFE CO. 


“PATENT pROVEMENT 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 








ESTABLISHED 1849. 





Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


‘BOYNTON’ 
HOT 


FOR WARMING HOUSES, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND PUBL BUILDINGS 


These Heaters have been pronounced by scientific experts to be the most 
effective, economical, and of the best mechanical coustruc- 
tion of any on the market. 


BOYNTON FURNACES, RANGES, ETC. 





207 & 209 Water St., New York. 





THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO,, 


47 £49 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ii. 


Send for Pamphlet * Recent Advances in the Heating of Schools.” 





ESTERBROOKS PENS 


LEADING SCHOOL WUMSBERS 


128-333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STAT‘ONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 


26 John Street, New York. 


INCORPORATED 1884, 





EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 


New York. 
Importers and Manufacturers yf 


Chemical and 
Physical Apparatus, 


Chemicals, Minerals, et¢, 


SPECIALTIES :— Acids, Ger. 
man and Bohemian Glassware, Balances, 
Weights, Burners, Collections of Minerals, 
Crystals, Metals, etc. 





| 








“BULLOCK & “CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 
CHEMICAL APPARATTS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools, 


=" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


7 ' 
trea Drain 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and _ imparts 
thereto new life and energy, 
Dr. F. W. LyTLe, Lebanon, IIl., says 
‘*T have personally used it with marked 


advantage when overworked, and the ner- 
vous system much depressed.”’ 





Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says 

**T gave it to one patient who was unable 
to transact the most ordinary business, be- 
cause his brain was ‘tired and confused 
upon the least mental exertion. Immediate 
relief and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word 
‘*Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 
s 





All others are spurious. Never sold 
in bulk, 


What’s the News / 


‘THe Knack” is our latest 
camera. Its name is fortunate. 
There's knack in making a firs! 
rate camera that can be ‘sold for 
$15. There's knack in taking 4 
picture with any kind of 3 
camera so that, in supplying the 
camera and the knack at the 
same time, you ought to make @ 
good picture. To be sure you 

et the Knack send to the Scovil! 

Adams Co., 423 Broome street. 


N. Y., for descriptive circular. 
Juiy 19th, 























THe CLEAREST PossiBLE STATEMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 


The School Journal. 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF To-DAyY. 


THE Most SUCCESSFUL IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


THE MOsT PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG 
JEROME ALLEN, ’ } Editors. 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


The Teachers’ Institute and Pr e 
Pi ow Wp y 4 actical Teacher. 


Treasure-Trove. (Monthly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year. 
The Teachers’ Profession. (Monthly.) 30 Cts. a year. 








CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 
The School Journal and Teachers’ Profession, 2.75 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, (th) N.Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE, GEN. EASTERN AGENTS, 
£. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO, 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising 








New York, July 19, 1890. 
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Subscribers and advertisers will please notice : 
During the weeks ending July 26 and August 2, 
THE ScHOOL JouRNAL will not be issued. The usual 
vacation of the editors will occur at that time. 





N Indiana the county superintendent proposes 
that 75¢ shall be needed for a 6 months’ 
license; 85%, for a 12 months’ license; 90%, for a 24 
months’ license; and 95¢, for a 36 months’ license. 
Is this a sound basis? We think not. We think 
(1) a certain amount of so-called book-knowledge is 
needed by every teacher; (2) he must have some 
knowledge of the art and science of teaching. The 
correct plan is to demand from the teachers a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge of each of these, bearing 
in mind that they will fall into certain grades grow- 
ing out of their intellectual grasp, rather than of 
their memory powers. A teacher who is placed in 
the third grade is so placed because he is a different 
thinker from one put in the second grade. For 
example, suppose a teacher opens a school in a new 
place, and gathers 50 boys and girls together. He 
will examine them and classify them, of course. 
Will he put the boy who gets 75¢ in the first reader, 
the one who gets 80¢ in the second, and so on? 
There should be a series of questions for one who 





aims at the third grade certificate, another set for 
those who aim at the second grade, and soon. We 
do not note that any effort is proposed by these 
gentlemen for advancing the teachers step by step, 
as the pupils in a school are advanced. Here is 
where the state authorities have neglected their 
duty. Let the county superintendents of Indiana 
put the third grade teachers at work, and in six 
months examine them for the second grade; if 
teachers are found wanting, let them kindly be 
advised that they must give way to more ambitious 
ones. 





[° was conceded at Saratoga by good observers 

that there is a very strong probability that there 
soon will be Northwestern, Central, Northeastern, 
and Southern} Educational Associations; and 
that the winter meeting will be an educational 
congress to represent all the associations. This is 
predicted not on account of difference of feeling, 
but on account of the great space to travel over in 
the summer time when one point is named. Be 
sides the summer time is more and more devoted to 
summer schools of education. Since the admission 
of the Dakotas the Northwest has become an enor- 
mous territory, and it is rather restive when an 
Eastern town is named for a place of meeting in the 
summer. If this should be the outcome, the winter 
session should be planned to be attended by dele- 
gates to be elected by the state associations. 





‘HE reports of the meetings that have come to 
hand, show some evidence of progress ; still 
there is a threshing over of old straw. The teach- 
ers of the state or nation are in a large sense 
wholly powerless. They may meet and read 
brilliant papers on a great variety of subjects and 
no result whatever will follow; it is simply a waste 
of time and effort. 
But there are subjects they may discuss with pro- 
fit—those that relate to their own business, their 
own progress, their own improvement. Itseemsas 
though there was a better conception of this fact this 
year, but in many quarters the same old round is 
followed. 
The report of the national meeting came so late that 
it must be laid over until the following number of 
THE JOURNAL. Prof. E. H. Cook, of New Brunswick, 
was chosen secretary, which seems to us a piece of 
unusual wisdom, and evinces the giving way some- 
what of the power of the old regime. 

The discussions at Saratoga looked towards the 
professional preparation of the teacher; and the 
discussions at some other meetings indicate that 
this topic is destined to overshadow in time all 
others, but its time has not yet come. The ‘‘ New 
Education” is discussed yet—a good sign; it will 
bear discussion for many years. 

We have to thank friends in all parts of the 
United States for sending us reports, notes, and 
clippings. We consider this a sign of no mean im- 
portance; there have been years when a teacher 
would attend a convention and take not the slight- 
est interest in sending us any information. This 
neglect of the cause of education has been a fruitful 
source of discussion, and no one has given an ade- 
quate reason for the non-interest of the teacher in 
his fellows. Like the celebrated Lord Dundreary 
we are obliged to say, “‘ It’s what no fellow can find 
out.” 





) is just sixteen years since the senior editor be- 

gan his editorial work on this paper. From 
the first he began to urge the teachers to go forward, 
to aim at higher professional fitness. Men of large 
experience in the educational world shook their 
heads sadly when they read these utterances. ‘‘ He 
will fail,” they said. The writer well remembers the 
words of Henry Kiddle, then the able and accom- 














plished superintendent of the New York City 
schools: ‘‘ I would not undertake that, Mr. Kellogg, 
for the teachers don’t want to be reformed; they 
will hate you for telling them they need to be, and 
finally it cannot be done—I know them.” 

But it was felt that to leave the schools in the 
state they were would be wholly unjust to the chil 
dren, and the attempt was persisted in. Asan ardent 
disciple of the Pestalozzian school represented by 
Mann and Page, and especially Wm. F. Phelps, he 
knew there were better ways of teaching. These 
were termed (for clearness) by the graduates of the 
Albany normal school, ‘‘ Normal Methods; mean- 
ing by them the methods that were underlaid by 
the spirit and principle of Pestalozzi, as he was then 
interpreted. It was seen that these were employed 
in but few schools, and so they were preached with 
all the earnestness and ability at command. 

As has just been said, the teacher was aimed at; 
it was felt he must be brought upon higher ground. 
No matter what sort of a certificate he held or what 
sort of a place he occupied. It urged the teacher to 
read ‘Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
At first little heed was paid to the request. One 
teacher wrote, ‘‘I have bought the book because 
you have said so much about it.” Finally, the 
publishers of the book noted the new demand for it 
and issued a new edition. 

The labor spent has produced a grand result, At 
the New York state association at Saratoga this 
year, the president said in bis annual address: 
‘The time will come when a teacher will no more 
attempt to practice teaching without his principles 
than the lawyer without his Kent;” and another 
speaker said: “‘It is the fashion to talk about 
professional improvement nowadays.” What a 
change! There was no such “fashion” in 1874, 
when THE JouRNAL ‘*‘ howled” as one said, for the 
teacher to buy books and read about education. 

One of the best testimonies to the efforts of THE 
JOURNAL comes from Pres. Thomas Hunter of the 
normal college of this city: ‘‘ You have won a grand 
victory ; I used to read your exhortations, that the 
teacher should own books on education and study 
them, but I smiled to myself and said, ‘ They won't 
do it, however,’ but they are doing it. In the col- 
lege classes, Iam surprised,to find that the graduat- 
ing class all own one book and some several books 
on education.” 

Evidently we are entering on a new phase of edu- 
cation. The year 1890, sees the teacher perhaps no 
better prepared to teach than he was in 1870, but he 
1s inquiring if his methods are founded on educa- 
tional principles. The normal schools, the insti- 
tutes, the summer schools are feeling the effect of 
this new spirit. Those who live tosee 1900 will find 
the tide rising in considerable force; there is an in 
fluence at work that will not cease until the whole 
system, from the kindergarten to the college, is 
molded in accordance with Pestalozzi’s declaration 
that ‘‘ Education is for the generation of power.” 





W* have read with much interest the attempt 

made by some earnest girl college graduates 
to be of use in uplifting the degraded in this city, 
and shall publish a brief account of it. They took 
a house and got girls in the vicinity to come in and 
see how people should live; they showed them how 
to cook, to clean, and to live like civilized human 
beings. The point we make is that they set these 
girls to doing—in other words it was the “ fetich of 
manual training” that was erected in Rivington 
street, and that produced a wonderful effect upon 
those that were there trained. Now why did those 
intelligent sensitive, cultivated girls fall back on 
manual training as the means to be employed in the 
work they bad in mind‘ There must have been a 
good reason. The results have been such as to 
warrant its continuance. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting was held at Saratoga 
Springs, July 7, 8 and 9, President Walter B, Gunnison 
in the chair. The following is the 


PROGRAM. 

Monday evening : 

Business meeting, addresses of welcome, etc. 

Address by President Low, of Columbia College. 
Tuesday morning: 

Business meeting. 

Address by Nicholas Murray Butler, ‘* The Professional Train- 
ing of the Teacher.” 

Discussion by Principals Capen and Cheney. 

Address by Hon. W. A. Poste, “ Training 1or Citizenship.” 

Discussion by Supt. Slocum and Principal Stebbins. 

Address by Supt. Draper. 
Wednesday : 

Business meeting. Principal Hardy’s report on “ What shall 
our Children Read?” Address by Edward Eggleston. 

Discussion by Prof. A. 8. Hoyt and Principal W. P. Thompson. 


At the preliminary business meeting Dr. James Milne 
presented the repert of the executive committee on 
amendments to the constitution : (1) that the fiscal year 
end December 31; (2) that a standing committee pre- 
pare a list of books for children’s reading. Dr. Cook 
moved that a greeting be sent to the American Institute, 
and to the National Association. Mr. Charles C. Lester 
gave an address of welcome. 


President Gunnison, in his annual address, said : 


*Emphasis is being placed on the necessity of professional 
training as never before. The time will soon come when a young 
man will no more presume to start out to practice teaching with- 
out his principles, than does the doctor without his materia med- 
wa. There is great activity among the teachers of the state. 

**Tt seems to him that the great work of this association is to 
mold and direct the energy that is so apparent among the teach- 
ers. Shall the teachers bave nothing to say as to those who are to 
enter their ranks? Thisis but one of many grave questions we 
have to consider. They cannot afford to pass them by and indulge 
in an annual picnic.” 


President Seth Low, of Columbia College, gave an 
address on *‘ The Relation of the State and the Locality 
to Public Education :” 


“ Not an institution in the state grants degrees but by the au- 
thority of the people. The locality is the agent of the state. The 
state fixes the minimum, and if the locality chooses to go beyond 
that, it is not repressed. The state must detine the training and 
equipment of the teacher. The locality power selects, The state 
ot New York is fortunate in having such a body as the board of 
regents of the university—only it should be made into a live uni- 
versity.” 

On Tuesday morning Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia College, read a paper on ‘‘The Duty of the 
University to the Teaching Profession :” 


“Normal schools are invaluable, professional training schools 
and colleges for teachers are necessary, but these are not all. 
They serve to cultivate a fleld which the university cannot reach 
directly, but they cannot supplant the work ot the university 
itsclf. The university, und the university alone, is equpped by 
tradition, by scholarship, by resources, and by opportunity to 
give to the subject of education that protound and accurate 
treatment that has characterized its study of the sciences, both 
moral and physical, during the past tive hundred years. 

“ The university will nat .rally bring to the study of education 
three points of view, and as a result there will be three distinct 
but complementary phases of educational science—the historical, 
the psychological, the ethical. 

* The university cannot, with any organization that it has yet 
assumed, give to intending teachers their necessary practical 
training. For this training constant contact with children them- 
selves, aod much experience in the school-room is indispensable. 
And although the medical faculty assigns its students to the task 
of observation and practice in the hospital, the university student 
of education has not yet had a similar opportunity for profes- 
sional apprenticeship accorded to him. The time may come, 
indeed it may come before most of us expect it, when the univer- 
sity will be able to offer practical teaching experience to those 
students who desire it; but the work of constructing and ex- 
pounding a science of education need not be delayed until then. 

“ A science of education suca as | have roughly sketched will not 
be completed in a day. It touches too many branches of knowl- 
edge, and involves too great a number of details to admit of speed 
in its construction. Its secrets will unly be yielded up to patient 
research and unremitting intellectual toil. But 1 believe that the 
advantages to follow in its train are sufficiently great to compen- 
sate for almost any expenditure of effort. From the university 
it will go out to the college, the academy, tbe elementary school, 
the kindergarten. The training of the youngest and poorest 
child will be improved by it. New light will be thrown upon the 
most familiar processes of instruction. The whole system of edu- 
cation will be unitied and harmonized.” 


Prof, Francis J. Cheney presented ‘‘The Importance of 
Teachers’ Classes in the Academies :” 


“Ina democratic country the district school is the important 
factor. Jt was the district school that saved the cofintry in the 
late war, not the university. lt is not enough fora teacher to 
know a subject; itis becoming more apparent every year that 
special training is needed. AJ) of our norma! schools only gradu- 
ate 600 in a year, the teachers’ classes furnish 1500, but with the 
new arrangement probably double that number will come 
out.” 
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Mr. Sprague believed the “stirring of the dry bones” 
alluded to commenced in the district schools ; he thought 
that natural fitness was the important thing. The de- 
mands of the district school teachers have stimulated 
the universities to find chairs of pedagogy. 

Prof. Wilhams, of Cornell, said the university investi- 
gated ethics, philosophy, and psychology, and he dated 
the movement in 1872 when the University of lowa es- 
tablished the first chair of pedagogy. More must follow. 

Mr. Hill, of Havana, thought it was *‘ the fashion” to 
be interested in professional training. The life of the 
teacher does the work, he must study actual teaching ; 
there is a study of the profession and there is a profes- 
sional study ; he favored the former. 

Mr. Stebbins thought our fathers taught as well as we, 
if not better. Pedagogical science had not added any- 
thing to the science and the art of teaching. More ac- 
curate scholarship is the thing wanted. 

Dr. James Milne felt that the teacher needed to know 
the methods of successful educators. Not only had 
there been successful teaching, but much study of teach- 
ing. A careful study of Froebel and Pestalozzi had 
added greatly to our conception of proper education. 

Mr. Hess referred to the recent origin of the school 
system; education isin its infancy. We really know 
but little about it. It demands study. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Prof. James Milne presented the report of the executive 
committee on the amendments to the constitution : (1) 
that the auditing committee be appointed from the ex- 
ecutive committee ; (2) that at the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee in October the maximum amount be used 
by the secretary, for printing, for exhibits, for executive 
committee, for annual meeting, for committee and liter- 
ature and for emergencies, be apportioned ; (3) that the 
fiscal year begin on January 1; and (4) that an entrance 
fee of $2 for the men and $1 for the ladies be charged. 
All these, except 3 and 4, were adopted. The reading 
of the report on necrology was omitted ; it will appear 
in the proceedings. The report on exhibits was read by 
Prof. Kennedy. 

Secretary Morehouse rose to a question of privilege, 
and after modestly recounting his services as secretary 
for the past eight years, asked not to be considered a 
candidate for re-election. Prof. Verrill offered a resolu- 
tion recognizing the efficient services of Secretary More- 
house, and tendering the thanks of the association. This 
was unanimously adopted, after having been heartily 
seconded by Prof. Cook. 

A paper on, ‘‘ Isspecial training in schools for political 
duties of citizenship, practical?” by Hon, Wm. A. Poste, 
of Canton, was read : 

“The high school should give instruction in the constitution of 
the state and discuss the characters and powers of corporations 
and the methods and system of discussion, also the history of 
cities. It would be better for the pupil to know something about 
the way government is carried on than to understand alligation, 
alternation, or duodecimals, but any attempt at partisanship is 
out of place in the school. Party convictions are matters of per- 
sonal force. We are aiming not at the partisan truth, but the 
political truth.” 

Supt. A. G. Slocum thought that boys should be 
taught to love the country, to take a pnde in national 
triumphs, and to venerate the names of the men who 
died for it. 

Prin. Stebbins, of Brooklyn, said there was now too 
much partisan feeling. The pupils should learn the 
principles and facts concerning the measures of the day. 

The discussion was participated in by Pres. Hill, Mr. 
Barren, Mr. Corey, and Mr. Hess. It seemed to be the 
opinion of all that the underlying facts in current events 
should be discussed with clearness, avoiding all partisan- 
ship. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 


Hon. Andrew 8S. Draper gave a history of the public 
school movement in New York state. After pointing 
out the growth of the system he humorously said : 

“And yet there are men who claim that no pies are as good as 
the pies mother used to make. We have among us still men of 
this order—to them the little red school-house on the distant hill- 
top cannot be improved upon. Yet the fact remains that the 
schools of the state were never in so good condition as in the year 
of our Lord, 1890.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


The report of the committee on ‘‘ What shall our 
children read ?” was presented by Principal Hardy, but 
not read. On this subject Edward Eggleston said : 

“Pretty much all that the pupils get at school is the power to 
read and write. T'o give the power to read is not enough; they 
must be directed what to read. It is getting to be seen that the 
library is a most important factor in the development of the life 


of our young people. We allof us can look back and fee! thy, 
certain books have had a great bearing upon our lives. Benjamj, 
Franklin was changed in character by reading Mather’s “ How i 
do Good.” How many have been influenced by Franklin's jj;, 
Looking at it from the educational point, we feel that such boo,, 
as stiffen up the mora) nature are important to be read; such, 
bouk to me was Robert Dawson. Columbus read Marco Polo, an, 
so America was discovered. Then, too, there must be books y, 
create an appetite ; here it seems to me that history, if Correstly 
written, is the great field but the book must not be committed ty 
memory, nor should there be examinations held on historicg) 
knowledge. Bancroft’s History has disgusted many. Preseoty, 
charms everyone. Then there must be a cultivation of the taste 
Shakespeare must not necessarily be put into the hands of thy. 
pupils. There is undoubtedly too much novel reading. [It stingy 
lates excessive emotion. There needs to be, on the contrary, y 
moderation of emotion and more self-control; we need to lear), 
to repress our emotional nature. There are novels that do not teyy 
toward emotion, these are the ones to be put into the hands oy 
pupils.” . 

This was further discussed by Prof. Hoyt and Priy. 
Thompson. Pres. Webster, of Union College, being 
absent his paper on ‘Closer Articulation of the Uni 
versity and the School,” was read by Supt. Blodgett, of 
Syracuse. 

Supt. Marble, of Worcester, read a paper on ‘‘ Study of 
English Literature,” and received a vote of thanks: 


** Literature is the essence of the human intellect; it contains 
the essential oils of human activities. The best literature mug 
find a responsive chord in the mind. There isin all good literature 
that which stands the test of time. The student comes to knoy 
more and more the products of great minds, and his own advanee- 
ment is apparent even to himself. Do not discourage pupils from 
making their own comments and expressing their own opinions, 
The best literature is far beyond the comprehension of the young 
student. To advanced students the beauties of literature are not 
all on the surface. As we advance to higher planes new charm: 
present themselves. Ina familiarity with the best in literature 


on the part of our children rests the future, very largely, of this 
repubiic.” 


The result of the election was as follows: President, 
Dr. James M. Milne, Oneonta ; vice-presidents, A. G, 
Slocum, Corning; Juha Richmond, New York ; Ella L. 
Richardson, Auburn; Wayland Stearns, Mohawk ; re- 
cording secretary, Welland Hendrick. Saratoga : assist 
ant recording secretary, A. M. Wright, Waterville 
transportation agent, Harvey C. Camp, New York; 
superintendent of exhibits, John F. Woouhull, New 
York ; treasurer, C. N. Cobb, Oneonta ; executive cow- 
mittee—(to fill vacancy) Channing Stebbins, Brooklyn; 
Charles F. Wheelock, Canajoharie. 

The committee on literature consists of Georye E. 
Hardy, New York, Oren Root, Clinton, William P. 
Thompson, Auburn. 

The report of the treasurer shows a balance in the 
treasury of $1,538.26. 

Pres. Gunnison thanked the association for their aidand 
encouragement. Pres.-elect Milne was then escorted to 
the platform and made a happy speech of acceptance, 
and the association adjourned sine die. 





The exhibit of school work completely filled a large 
hall, and showed immense progress. The judicious sys- 
tem of arrangement enabled one to study the methods 
pursued in the schools represented. Ballston, Syra- 
cuse, ‘Ogdensburg, Utica, Watertown, Saratoga, Cor 
ing, Cohoes, Herkimer, Little Falls, Hudson, Malone, 
Rochester, Brooklyn, College for Training of Teaches, 
sent examples of the work of thechildren in their schools. 
Here may be seen the crude first year's work of the 
child ; then the advance he makes as he struggles to es 
press himself more clearly. 

Work has frequently been exhibited on these occa 
sions that has provoked contempt, because it was mere!) 
a copy of some picture ; even then it had been “ doe: 
tored” by the teacher. Here the work is free hand, avd 
is the hand work of the pupil—no “drawing over.” 4 
good deal of criticism might be expended. In some 
cases the paper cutting is carried too far for the pr 
fit of the pupil. On the whole, however, the exhibit isa 
great advance on the work not only of last year, bu! 
that of any other year. 

On one side of the hall is a very interesting exhibit of 
the work of Prang’s drawing clusses—in 20 lesson’. 
About 1500 teachers have undertaken a series of le 
sons by correspondence to enable them to teach draw 
ing ; 150 of these are in New York state. We have her 
the first lesson, sent by mail, and the drawings produced: 
Then comes the second lesson and the dgawings, 
This is not an attempt, it must be noted, to teach draw 
ing by correspondence, but to teach a teacher how to 
give lessons in drawing—which is quite another thivg 
The great revolution in the methods of teaching 4" 
ing cannot be accomplished unless the teacher bas * 
proper conception of drawing as a means of mental e'” 
lution. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The attendance fell a good deal short of the expecta- 
tion ; Brooklyn and New York had a better representa- 
tion than usual—except last year of course. Mr. Gunni- 
con made a strong impression as president. The exhibit 
wasthe largest ever made, and, though an entire hall had 
heen taken, there was not room enough. There was a 
good deal of outside discussion over the plan of the pro- 
gram, which differed much from past years. It will be 
noted that only one subject was proposed for discussion 
at one session—except ng business of course. Let any 
one look at this program and then look at the programs 
of other states—especially those of Southern states. But 
is it necessary to turn to these? Look at our own associ- 
ation meetings anywhere back in the past. It will be 
seen that in a three days’ session twenty-four subjects 
are usually crowded in. In this year’s meeting only one 
subject per session wasallowed. This did not meet with 
complete success, for the discussions were not strong— 
the teacher is not a good off-hand debater. We think, 
however, that the plan is an excellent one; and would 
suggest that the leading papers be printed and sent out 
to persons to discuss. The discussions of Profs. Capen 
and Cheney, having been prepared, were pointed and 
forcible, So that we urge Pres. Milne to continue the 
plan naugurated by Mr. Gunnison. 

The association is still to roll in the trough of the sea 
astoincome. It was voted to hold to the old method— 
that is, meet, get in what fees you can, and go ahead. 
The executive committee, however, do not see any fun 
inthis. Take Pennsylvania, for example ; the state asso- 
ciation met and could not get in membership fees enough 
topay expenses. We still urge the plan of (1) a roll of 
membership ; (2) membership to begin January 1, and at 
that date to collect in fees—by February 1 the commit- 
tee would know how much money they had to expend; 
(3 a committee on membership to nominate members 
each year. We had this year the same unpleasant fact 
to look us in the face that we have every year—an irreg- 
ular membership. There should be not less than 1000 
permanent members who pay whether they come or not. 

The main discussion was on the topic that is rising so 
rapidly in importance—the professional preparation of 
the teacher. The editor was often met by remarks like 
these : ‘‘ Well, they have got hold of your ideas at last,” 
“They talk like THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.” ‘I should 
think you would be satisfied with the results,” etc. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

While these meetings are always respectable, they are 
sometimes dull, A cloud seemed to be over this year’s 
convention, yet we cannot say why. Pres. Littlefield 
was energetic and courteous ; the themes were good and 
the speakers able. But the New England people cannot 
stand the seductions of the springs and of their brethren 
and sisters of the New York state association. We 
found many present who had just come for the excur- 
sion—they did not care for the addresses at all. 


The “* Schubert Quartet ” (ladies) and the ‘ Temple 
Quartet (gentlemen) of Boston by their singing, and Mrs. 
Eugene C. Webster by her recitations, enlivened the 
meetings very greatly. The enrollment fell short of 
what was expected. 

THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 

The convocation is always interesting in the fact that 
itbrings together scholarly men from the academies, col- 
leges, and high schools. If the Regents have one-hun- 
dredth of the power credited to them by the speakers an 
educational millennium would be possible. We would 
Suggest that instead of their being called ‘‘ Regents of 
the University,” to change the name to “Regents of 
Instruction,” and then to give them the power once in 
three or five years to elect a man to superintend the 
public schools of the state. Then there would be unity. 

It is really a pity that some good work could not be 
Sot out of Chancellor Curtis. His address assured the 
hearer that he was a source ot power. He showed some 
of his old time humor, when he said he had been asked 
by a well informed citizen if “ his duties of chancellor 
would demand his giving class instruction.” Another 
asked, ‘* Where is the university located?” The humor 
of these questions cannot be appreciated out of the 
State of New York ; it is useless to try to explain them. 

The Secretary of the Regents, Melvil Dewey, is a bright 
man; he is of to-day, and his effort is to make the Re- 
Rents of some consequence. He is ably aided by Prof. 
Watkins, Holding the meetings in the senate chamber 
helped to render them imposing. Mr. Dewey shadowed 


4 plan for University extension—which we will allude 
to hereafter, 
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JOURNAL. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The sixty-first annual meeting convened at Saratoga 
Springs, July 7, 8, 9, and 10, President George A. Little- 
field in the chair. 


The following is the program : 


Monday evening.—Addresses of welcome by City Supt. Jones, 
and State Supt. Draper. 

Tuesday.—* The Educational Outlook,” by Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more; “ Women in Education,” G. C. Fisher; “ A plea for Study- 
ing European Systems of Education,” by Pres. G. Stanley Hall, 
Worcester, Mass., “ The Scholarly Spirit:"’ by Pres, Bradford P. 
Raymond, Middletown. Conn. 

Wednesday.—* The Essentials of Good Teaching,” by Prof. J. C. 
Greenough, Westfield, Mass. 

“The Professional Preparation ot Teachers,’ by Supt. E. P. 
Seaver, Boaton. 

“The next Step in No:mal Work,” by Hon. Thos, W. Bicknell, 
Boston. 

Thursday.—The place of Natural Science in the Educational 
Course,” by Prof. Rice, Middletown, Conn. 

“ Instruction in Morals and Manners,” by John Tetlow, Boston. 
“ Patriotism and the Public Schools,” by President E. B. An- 
drews, Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. Livermore said : 


“The time was, and not long ago, that anyone was supposed to 
be capable of teaching a primary school. Now the truth of Lord 
Brougbam's saying : * A child six years of age had Jearned more in 
that time than it could in all its after lite,’ is generally recog nized, 
for that is the root period of human hfe. It is for that forma- 
tive period that the best trained teaching is required. 

“ Health is the great pre-requisite. Bodily culture shculd be a 
part of the course of the public schools. 

“ Morality should be taught in the public schools. 1 know it is 
said there cannot be moral teaching if the reading of the Bible is 
eliminated. That isa mistake. The moral nature existed and was 
recognized before the Bible was written. 

“ The coming epic will begin not, ‘Arms and the man, J sing,’ 
but ‘tools and the man—aye, and the woman’ (applause). Indus- 
trial education must have a place in every scheme of elementary 
or advanced education, for women, as for men. 


Tuesday morning Supt. C. G. Fisher, formerly of 
Weymouth. now of Muskegon, Mich., read a paper on 
** Women in Education :” 


“ Teaching comes a little nearer a woman's life than a man’s. It 
is a part of motherhood and materniiy that it should do so. It is 
6 divine ordinance. I would not crowd the men out of the school- 
room. They have their place there, and their way of looking at 
things, and it isa wood way, a necessary way. It does a girl as 
much good as a boy to come under the influence of a well-hrea 
and highly-educatec man. For the beads of institutions I prefer 
men to women, as arule. Ihave profound respect for the born 
schoolmaster, but I believe more women than men are born to 
teach. They are more conscientious and have,as a rule,greater nat- 
ural teaching and governing power. If you want to know what a 
woman can do in the way of putting things, read * Little Lord 
Fauntleroy!’ If you want to try its effect upon yourself begin 
it about bed-time, and you will soon discover you have an all 
night’s job. If you want totry its effect upon others, read it to 
your pupils.” 


Mrs. Livermore said - 


“T find by careful study that three-fourths of the teaching of 
to-day is done by the women ; if it is not what it ought to be, then 
we are to blame. This country will be in a calamity, if the time 
ever comes, when the teaehing is done by the women alone. God 
meant something when he put us here together. The best results 
are reached when we labor tegether. There 1s in every woman 
born a mother’s heart whether sbe be a mother or not. Why is it 
that none of our beys desire to attend schools and go through 
college? Because they want to get out into the political swim as 
they call it. I don't like a man in politics; I don’t want to meet 
him. If there does not come a change soon we shali not have any 
boys in our colleges, because of the great prizes in politics out- 
side. 

“We are to-day in the right line of work and development in 
our schools and we are rapidly coming to the point when we will 
have advantages over other countries.” 

President G. Stanley Hall, of Worcester, Mass., pre- 
sented “A Plea for Studying European Systems of 
Education :” 

“A master, a city superintendent, a college president,a professor 
of pedagogy, must study the experience and the institutions of 
other lands, of all grades. It is the comparative method which 
broadeus and does best work in all fields. As he who knows but 
one language, or one religion, knows none well, so he who knows 
but one system of education knows none. 

“In many respects we are now realizing that we have much to 
learn from Europe where educational systems are more unified. 
where teaching is more often a profession, where curricula are 
more wisely arranged,and are discussed in legislative bodies. There 
never was such unsettiement in fundamental educational matters 
here as now. The parochial, the technical, the professional prob- 
lens, the shortening of college courses—all these show that broader 
studies have become inevitable.” 


President Bradford P. Raymond, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, presented ‘“‘ The Scholarly Spirit :~ 

“ Three essentials of the scholarly spirit may be named : 

“ First, enthusiasm for some section of knowledge. 

**Second, the power to think accurately. 

“ Third, the power to think comprehensively. 

* First of all, there must be awakened in the mind of the boy or 
the girl an enthusiastic love for some branch of knowledge,for the 


prebensively follows. To think comprehensively it is absolutely 


truth. This gained, the power of thinking accurately and com_| courses too young;” Dr. Wheeler, ‘‘ The second 


to think accurately. A poet bas said, ‘I am a pert of | college n 
all that | bave met.’ We must be this and more. The scientist _ 
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hold that we must be not only a part of all that we have met, but 
part of ali that our ancestors have met. 

“Nature shows the proper process of education. She throws 
the boy into the world and sets him to asking questions about 
bird and beast, plant and flower. She pursues the same method 
when she throws the boy into society and sets him to investigat 
ing his rights and the rights of others. The activity without, act- 
ing, upon the dormant activity within, arouses it. The world 
needs great thinkers and great teachers— men capable of sustained, 
comprehensive, and accurate thought.” 


State-Supt. Patterson, of Concord, N. H., said : 


“ We do ourselves injustice if we confine ourselves to the com- 
panionship of contemporary writers. The scholar can derive 
greatest benefit from communion with the mighty minds of the 
past. The spirit of the military period and of the commercial 
period in a nation’s development are antagonistic to the best intel 
lectual production. We are at present in the money making 
period, but there are signs that we will outgrow it. The prophecy 
given by American literature is glorious and we shall yet reach 
that greatest and brightest period —the intellectual one.” 


On Wednesday Principal J. C. Greenough, of West- 
field, Mass., presented ‘‘ The Essentials of Good Teach- 
ing,” it was also discussed by Mr. Joseph E. Maury, 
of Providence, R. I. 

Supt. E. P. Seaver, of Boston, presented ** The Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Teachers : "’ 


“ The normal echools have met with success. They have spread 
the conviction that the professional training of teachers,as a mat 

ter distinct from their advancement in pure scholarship, is a 
necessity. The high school teachers are secking for it. The nor 

mal schools have done much to improve methods of teaching in 
the common schools; to create interest in the study of educational 
science ; to promote the recognition of teaching asa liberal pro 

fession, and to re-awaken interest in popular educaton. The uni 

versities should take hoid of this matter and provide professional 
training for all of their graduates who turn to teaching. There 
should be in every university or college, e«pecially in the women's 
colleges, teachers’ seminaries for the training of teachers of high 
schools and academies.” 


‘The Next Step in Normal Work ” was presented by 
Thos. W. Bicknell : 


“There are a great many men who have no faith in normal 
schools; who believe that Socrates was a great teacher, that 
no normal school could have made him a better one, and that a 
teacher is born not made. There are others who may be consid 

ered believers in the efficacy of normal school methods, but who 
also beheve that the normal! school has reached its highest stage 
of development. The spesker deciered his faith in a future 
growth of the normal school idea, which should embrace a conti 
nent. The normal school has quickened the professional feeling 
throughout the country. We must multiply the normal schools 
ny the tens, aye, by the hundreds, and increase the efficiency of 
those already existing.” 

Ex.- Supt. Stone said : 


“ There are some people who think more of the past than of the 
future,and whoalso think that further achieve.nent is impossible: 
but there must be an enlargement of the scope of normal schoo 
training.” 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. Huling, 
Patterson, and Greenough. 
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THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION, 

The twenty-eighth annual convocation of the teachers 
of the academies and the colleges was held in Albany, 
July 9, 10, and 11. George William Curtis, chancellor of 
the board of Regents, presided. 

‘* The Teaching of History in Academies and Colleges” 
was presented by Prof. Lucy Salmon of Vassar College. 
Chancellor Curtis in his annual address discussed the 
real powers and duties of the university. 

President D. J. Hill, of. Rochester University, pre- 
sented ‘“‘ What Constitutes a College?” Discussed by Dr. 
George A. Bacon. Prof. J. Scott Clark, of Syracuse 
University, presented ‘‘ The Teaching of English Com- 
position in Academies.” 

Pres. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, presented ** The 
Study of Ancient Classics.” 

Reports from the colleges and academies occupied 
Thursday afternoon. 

O: B. Rhodes, of Adams collegiate institute, discussed, 
**Are Colleges requiring too much for admission ?” 
This was the occasion of much interest, for it has been 
proposed at Harvard to make the course extend over 
three years only. The speaker felt that too much was 
not required—but there is no unity in the plan for pre- 
paring one for college. There should be a clearly de- 
fined place in the fitting scho ls of the country, and a 
uniformity in the demands of the colleges. Certainly 
the Germans demand more than we ; the German boy 
doesn’t complain. 

This was very earnestly discussed by Prof. Emerson 
of Buffalo: ‘‘ The colleges require too little.” Among 
the subjects were the following: Prof. J. Scott Clark 
considered, ‘‘Special courses are the curse of col- 
leges;” Prof. F. S. Capen, ‘‘ Boys often enter on special 
course 
is not closely joined with the college ;” Dr. Taylor, “‘ A 
$100,000 at least to be a college at all.” 
Ten topics relating to examinations were discussed 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The 36th annual meeting was held in Mauch Chunk, 
July 7,8,and9. Prof. E. M. Hyde, of Lehigh University, 
welcomed the association, saying: ‘Illustrative 
methods have come to stay.” ‘‘Good literature is the 
handmaid of religion and morality.” L. H. Barber, 
of Mauch Chunk, added some remarks. 

TUESDAY FORENOON. 


Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny county, replied, 
followed by Prof. Mackey, of Butler, who said: ‘‘ Our 
watchword is education in its highest, broadest, noblest 
sense.” Supt. David A. Harman, of Hazleton, ‘‘ would lay 
stress on the word profession.” Prof. Thomas A. Smith, of 
the West Chester state normal school, presented ‘‘ The 
Educational Pendulum.” E. U. Aumiller, of Perry county 
presented ‘“‘The Emotions as an Element in Educa- 
tion :” ‘The ideal teacher must be able to deftly touch 
the sympathetic and responsive chords of the child life, 
so that with the practical and stern may be developed 
the poetic, the sublime, the chivalric, and the beautiful.” 
Prof. James Coughlin, of Kingston, said: ‘‘ Our work is 
to educate popular sentiment all along the line of educa- 
tion.” Supt. R. M. McNeal, presented ‘“‘ The Need of 
Moral Training in Our Schools:” ‘The state of public 
morals in our country depends upon the education and 
training of our youth.” 

Dr. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia, spoke of ‘“‘ The 
New Education :” ‘‘Why,do you not know what it 
means? Why, it means the new things in teaching—the 
new education. To some the expression new education 
is aterm of-exultation. To others it issimply a deluson. 
With some the new education is really the spirit of 
exaggeration. Tothe majority of those who use it to dis- 
tinguish their work, I believe the term expresses the 
spirit of a noble aspiration. Teachers are dissatisfied 
with the results of the past, and believe there must be 
some better way, and are constantly reaching forward 
toward that which promises better results in the future.” 

Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, Mass., said, ‘‘ Aim for a 
school work that trains the child for shop, home, com- 
auerce, society, church, and state.” 

The entire forenoon of Wednesday was devoted to 
memorial exercises to the memory of the late State Supt. 
Dr. E. E. Higbee. Addresses were made by Dr. D. J. 
Waller, Jr., the newly appointed state superintendent, 
Henry Houck, Dr. Edward Brooks, Hon. J. Q. Stewart, 
Dr. George M. Phillips, Dr. E. O. Lyte, Rev. Deatrick, 
of Clarion; Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, and Prof. J. P. 
McCaskey. The committee on a memorial fund, Prof. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, chairman, reported the total receipts 
to be $3,134.45. 

These ofticers were elected : President—Prof. George 
M. Phillips, of West Chester; vice-presidents—Prof. 
Thomas W. Bevan, of Catasauqua, and Miss Mary 
L. Dunn, Delaware county; secretary—Prof. J. P. 
McCaskey, of Lancaste: ; treasurer—Prof. D. 8, Keck, 
of Kutztown. ; 

Prof. John 8. Clark, of Boston, Mass., explained 
‘*Form Study and Drawing.” Dr. T. B. Noss, of Cali- 
fornia, Pa., discussed ‘“‘ Is German Education Better than 
Ours?” Among other things he said: “ It is better, but 
ours is to be better than theirs. Ow more enlightened 
teachers are beginning to look with distrust upon much 
that has passed under the name of education.” Prof. 
L. E. McGinnis, of Steelton, read a paper on ‘School 
Libraries.” 

Prof, C. F. Foster, of Chester, presented ‘‘ The Work 
of a Principal,” so also did Prof. Fennerman. Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder, the principal of the Indiana, Pa., state normal 
school, discussed the ‘‘ Old and New in Education.” 

The association united in paying a tribute of respect 
to the memory of the late Dr. E. E. Higbee: ‘‘ The state 
has lost the service of an honest, able, and devoted public 
officer ; the nation an educator of broad and liberal ideas, 
and the world a Christian scholar and trve gentleman,” 
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NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY. 

The seventh annual session was opened June 20, at 
Morehead City. 

President H. L. Smith, of Davidson College, gave an 
address, outlining the work of the teacher in a clear and 
thoughtful manner, setting forth the weighty responsi- 
bility which rested upon the man or woman who under 
took the training of little children. 

Major 8S. M. Finger followed in a pointed talk, in 
which the relation of the teacher to the public was dis- 
cussed and defined. 

On ‘* Classical Day” the work of the morning was 


— 





prepared and directed by the classical association. 

Prof. Hugh Morson, principal of Raleigh Male Acade- 
my, presented a paper upon ‘‘ The Practical Value of a 
Study of the Ancient Classics.” 

President Hobbs, of Guilford College, followed with a 
paper on the ‘‘ Uses of the Latin Subjunctive.” This 
brightened the details of grammar—mood, tense, condi- 
tions—with humor and incisive criticism and discrimi- 
nating translation. Messrs Howell, Blair, and Hume 
followed. 

Prof. Frank Davis, of Guilford College, gave a paper 
on ‘‘ Spelling Reform.” Mr. Davis pleaded for spelling 
reform on the ground of economy of time to thechildren, 
calculating the millions of dollars spent in printing use- 
less or wrong words and letters. 

In the evening, Dr. K. P. Battle, of the State Univer- 
sity read a paper on ‘A Vindication of the Postpone- 
ment by North Carolina of the Ratification of the Federal 
Constitution.” 

June 23 the ‘‘ Modern Language Association” was 
organized, Dr. Hume in the chair. 

Prof. G. A. Wauchope, Ph.D., of Horner school, Ox- 
ford, read a paper upon ‘‘ The Study of English with 
special reference to Etymology.” 

Mr. Geo. S. Wills, of Oak Ridge, discussed ‘‘ The Lan- 
guage of the English Bible.” 

Mr. C. Alphonso Smith, of Greensboro, presented 
‘* The Literature of the Old South,” presenting the claims 
of Southern writers to national fame. 

Dr. Currell presented ‘‘ How to Study an Epoch, with 
Special Reference to the Fourteenth Century.” 

‘* Wanted, a School Teacher,” was the subject of a 
very practical address by Prof. E. E. Britton. He 
recited the trials of some teachers in conducting their 
schools ; how small their pay was, and how hard it was 
to get even that small pay. 

** Social Work in the Schools” was discussed by St. 
Clair Hester, of the State University. One object of the 
teacher he said, should be to get patrons to visit and 
notice the system and working of the school. 

The purposes of the school should be explained to the 
patrons to enlist their sympathy and draw them 
together as a socia] unit for its support and encourage- 
ment. 

Capt. Denson and Prof. Dinwiddie discussed the point 
at length. 


ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





The annual meeting was held at Montgomery, June 
24-26. President Smith gave an address on ‘‘ The True 
Ideal of Education :” 

“The first point was the necessity of true ideals. The speaker 
laid down and elaborated the proposition that ‘ Al] means and all 
arts of education will, in the first imstance, be determined by the 
ideal we entertain of it.’ Intimately connected with this is that 
other truth, that po man reaches his ideal. 

“ False ideals must result in imperfect educational work, no 
matter how perfect the appliances and skilful the processes. 

“It was insisted that among the highest qualifications of a 
teacher was a true ideal. 

“The child is not a block of marble to be chiseled into classic 
form. Its mind is not the blank canvas to glow with beautiful 
reproductions of the teacher's individuality; it is not yielding wax 
to receive impressions from the teacher’s stylus, nor yet a tree to 
blindly, unconsciously, develop according to the law of its 
growth. The teacher’s vocation is to develop the gems of intel- 
yectual life in the child mind, fostering its growth, controlling its 
determination, by the highest and best motives, so that it shall 
reach its highest possibilities in whatever direction its natural 
aptitudes point.” 

In the elementary department a paper was read on the 
‘‘ Limits of Elementary Education,” by Prof. G. R. Me- 
Neill, of La Fayette. ‘‘ Number Work in Elementary 
Schools” was, read by Miss M. J. Moore, of Troy. 
**School Records and Statistics ’’ was discussed by Prin- 
cipal J. 3B, Cunningham, of Birmingham, Messrs. Mc- 
Neill, Simmons, Sanders, Liner, and Hamilton. 

The first paper read before the department of higher 
education was by Prof. G. W. Macon, of Howard Col- 
lege, on ‘‘ Causes of Mental Impairment in High Schools 
and Colleges.” Rev. Dr. A. S. Andrews, president of 
the Southern University of Greensboro, discussed the 
‘* Marking System in High Schools and Colleges.” 

In the department of supervision the first paper read 
was on ‘‘ County Supervision,” by Supt. A. A. Hurst. 

Before the department of normal schools Miss Tut- 
wiler’s paper on ‘“‘ A Day in a German Normal School’ 
was read, 

* Physical Culture” was discussed by 
Wright, Profs. Earnest and Wilson. 

‘State Certificates” was discussed by State Supt. 
Palmer, Supts. Griflin, Hurst, Pres. Wright, Dr. 
Phillips, and Profs. Shackelford and Van Wie. 

In the ovening Dr. E. R. Eldridge, president of the 
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normal school at Troy, presented ‘‘ Unification of Edy. 
cational Forces.” 

Prof. Macon asked all to unite in the great work of 
driving ignorance from the state. Prof. McCartha fo}. 
lowed, and Rev. Dr. A. S. Andrews emphasized the 
address. 

Principal T. M. Roof, of Birmingham, presented a 
paper on ‘‘ The Industrial Feature in Education.” Profs, 
Bates, Broun, and La Taste. discussed the matter. 

Mrs, 8. F. H. Tarrant read a paper on ‘‘ School Goy- 
ernment as a Means of Moral Training.” 

**Science Teaching” was presented by Prof. M. (. 
Wilson, of Florence, Prof. E. L. Brown, of Greensboro, 
and Dr. N. T. Lupton. 

The “‘ Study of Euglish Literature” was advocated by 
Prof. C. C. Thack, of Auburn. , 

In the elementary department Miss Elizabeth Hibben, 
of Birmingham, read a paper on ‘‘ Methods of Primary 
Language Training.” ; 

‘“*The Uses and Abuses of Examinations” was dis- 
cussed by Prof. Roof, ‘‘ How Shall we Improve our 
Normal Schools?” was discussed by Prof. Earnest, 
Prof. Van Wie discussed “ Professional Training of the 
Teacher.” 

Professor J. B. Little read a paper on “ Course of 
Study for Ungraded Schools.” ‘* How May the Work 
of our City and Country Schools be Harmonized ?” was 
presented by Supt. Graham. 

‘* How to Secure better Preparation for College ” was 
discussed by Dr. A. S. Andrews, Professors Lufton and 
Craven, before the department of higher education. 
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WEST VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The twentieth annual meeting was held July 1, 2, and 3. 

“The Defects of our Educational System” was dis- 
cussed by Supt. Anderson, of Wheeling. He pointed 
out several defects, especially dwelling on the shortness 
of the teacher’s tenure of office. He should be kept in 
his place as long as he is successful. 

Supt. Morgan urged that the educational system 
should have a beginning and an end, beginning with the 
primary school and ending with the university. There 
should be a carefully prepared course of study in every 
county, and the county superintendent should be a 
supervisor in truth as well as in name. 

Prof, Curran Palmer, of Nebraska, spoke of the edu- 
cational work in the West. Prof. Jay F. Ogden urged 
that the institute might be a great power in an educa- 
tional system. 

Prof. C. E. Chalfant, of the Philippi summer normal 
school, read a paper on “A Neglected Art—Penman- 
ship.” This was discussed by U.S. Fleming and Prof. 
Wright, of the Wheeling business college.” 

On the second day Prof. R. A. Armstrong, principal 
of the West Liberty normal schools, presented ‘ The 
True Functions of the Normal School.” He said : 

“ The training of teachers in the principles of the branches that 
they are to teach, is considered necessary in all normal schouls 
but with us too much attention 1s given to this part of the work 
Our schools will come nearer fulfilling their mission when the 
attention given to this work is reduced to the minimum, and the 
attention given to psychology and methods, raised to the maxi 
mum, When this is done the normal school will be perfo: ming 
its proper function, that is to equip the teacher with all he necds 
to provide for him facilities for thorough and extensive scholar 
ship, thorough instruction in the history and art of education, and 
intelligent study of the methods of teaching, and the opportunity 
for their application.” 

Prof. Cox presented ‘‘ Renewal of the Contracts for 
Text-Books.” He opposed renewal, on the ground that 
the average legislator knew little of the value of a book 
for class use, and was likely to consider its cheapness 
instead of its merit. 

Hon. 8. R. Hanem, a member of the legislature, said 
it was the aim of the legislature to secure uniformity at 
a less cost. 

At the evening session Dr. Jerome Allen, of New 
York, addressed the association on a “‘ State System of 
Public Instruction :” 

“ There is no such thing as too much in education if it be edu- 
cation, but there may be too much machine and too little system. 
There can be too much of the former, but not of the latter. The 
world to-day is what it is because of system. We must first fol- 
low nature, and since there is no politics or sectarianism in gravi 
tation or chemical affinity, neither should there be in education. 
It is as much nonsense to talk of a Democratic or a Republica 
superintendent of schools as it would be to talk of a Democratic 
or a Republican pear or peach. What has a man’s opinion concert 
ing the tariff to do with his teaching arithmetic? Just as much a 
the political opinions of the baker has to do with his bread. We 
want no politics in schools, but we do want the education and em. 
ployment of the very best teachers.” 


Prof. Crago read a paper on “‘ What to Teach in the 
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Public School,” in which he made a strong plea for 
manual training. 
The next meeting of the association will be held at 


Buckhannon on the Tuesday preceding July 4, 1891. 





Tue first Peabody normal institute of the year in 
Alabama was held at Florence by President Jos. K. 
Powers, of the state normal college, assisted by Misses 
Allen and DeVoe, and Prof. Van Wie and Miss Rode, of 
the city training school of Birmingham. The institute 
began May 26 and closed June 20. The course of study 
embraced two years. All who entered took the first 
year, next year taking the second. A course of supple- 


mentary reading was marked out. The work did not 


consist solely (nor for the most part) of lectures, as is 
generally the case. There was a series of model lessons 


given to a class of children, which the teachers observed, 
took notes, and discussed. 

While this institute course will not equal a thorough 
course in one of our best normal schools, to a large class 
it will afford the best means at hand for professional 
training. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


July 19.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 











THE PUPIL’S SELF. 





PERSONAL GROWTH. 


I teach the pupils to think of others as one of the 
duties of the day, and not an unpleasant duty, either. 


I. 

In order not to have the pupil report of himself, I ask : 

‘What can you think of, Jennie, that has made you 
happy to-day ?” 

1. Isaw Mary helping little Susie Black. 
called on.) 

2. Isaw John Parsons drive off a dog that was fright- 
ening us. 

3. Henry Strong picked up a book that I dropped on 
the walk. 

4, Anna has been very industrious to-day. 

Il. 

I keep before the pupils the idea that their school 
is very important. So I start a conversation : 

“In what way can we make the school better ?” 

1. We could come in stiller. 

2. We could be more polite. 

3. We could put our desks in better order. 

4, We could keep our clothes and shoes cleaner. 

“ But I noticed yesterday that one little girl was very 
unhappy ; some one had been teasing her.” 

5. We could try to be pleasanter to those (here was 
need of care for the girl referred to was very poor and 
plainly dressed) who would appreciate it. (This was so 
“cute” that I smiled.) ‘* Yes, that is it. Some are 
easily teased, they are sensitive ; they will appreciate 
kindness, Can you do anything more to make me 
happy ?” 

6. We can watch to see if you want anything. 

7. We can be sure to say “ good morning,” and “‘ good- 
night.” 


(Others are 


Im. 

‘* Who has made the greatest improvement?” ‘“ Well 
then tell me in what you bave improved ?” 

1. I keep my hands clean ; I didn’t use to. 

2. I brush my shoes ; I didn’t use to. 

3. Tread a great deal better. 

4. [am more kind than I was. 

5. L try to sit still and study. 

6. | don’t watch you and whisper behind your back. 

* Well, that is I think the best I have heard.” 

These are not precisely the words used, but it is the 
substance of the conversation. 

Iv. 

‘What has there been unpleasant to-day? I ask you 
that we may avoid it to-morrow. (There is usually 
quite a pause, each looks around and thinks.) 

1. I knocked off one of Susie’s books. 

2. I put my cloak on Mary’s hook. 

8. I didn't get a good lesson to-day. (This one was 
quite ashamed, evidently.) 

4. I didn’t get up early and everything went wrong. 

5. 1 was cross this morning. 

6. 1 haven’t said “ please” many fimes, or “excuse 
me, 

It will not do to prolong this too much, So I say, 
a Let us sing ‘ Little Drops of Water.’” Thus the sug- 
gesting time is managed. 


CARE OF THE BODY. 


The teacher should make it a part of his work to see 
to the bodies of his pupils. As he learns the name of a 
pupil, let him take in the pupil’s general physical stand- 
ard, and let him watch it. Here is one, for example: a 
tall, overgrown boy, with stooping shoulders ; he needs 
to be told to sit erect and carry himself well, or he will 
be a physical failure, if not awreck. But I must look at 
particulars. 

Hair. Very many of the boys paid no attention tu their 
hair ; so I had a collection taken, and a mirror and comb 
bought. Each one was required to put his hair in nice 
order. 

Shoes. In the same way a brush was got for the shoes. 
But Ido more. I talk to them of care of the feet ; of 
not having tight shoes ; of bathing the feet ; of curing 
corns and bunions. 

Hands. At certain times I sit down at my table, and 
the pupils march slowly by. I have with me a com- 
mittee of two, one on each side. The hands are laid 
down palm up, then turned over. Then I call “ next.” 
All this is done pleasantly—none dislike it. Then fol- 
lows a talk about the hands. Mark I do not aim to find 
non-working hands, but clean, shapely hands. 

Position. I call up ten pupils and let them march 
before the school, so their bearing can be seen. ‘ Are 
they straight, well poised?” I ask. Then another set of 
ten come up. I give them a talk on “ proper carriage of 
the body,” and question them on what I have said 
before. 

Teeth. I give them a talk about the teeth, the use of a 
tooth-brush, and I think there is not one out of sixty- 
eight pupils but uses one. I have looked at the teeth of 
each pupil privately, and told them what I thought as 
to having them filled. There has been much improve- 
ment in the looks of the teeth. 

Clothing. All take pains to brush their clothing, but I 
speak of general fitness and colors at times. If grease 
spots are apparent, they are told to take them off with 
some ammonia that I keep in a bottle. Mud is never 
tolerated. 

Colds, All pupils must have handkerchiefs, no wip- 
ing of noses with their fingers. But how to deal with 
colds and catarrhs! All seem at times to have them. I 
got a very bright physician to talk to them, and he has 
helped the matter very much. They now try to curea 
cold at the outset. 

Eyes. I talk to them about the care of the eyes. I tell 
them that they should not strain them by reading at 
twilight, or by a poor light. They should use a shade, 
and the light should be so arranged as to fall over the 
shoulder. They should not read fine or poor print. The 
eyes should be carefully bathed when tired, and nevér 
rubbed or roughly handled. 
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STUDYING PEOPLE. 








By Rospert G. ELLSWORTH. 


I began last fall ‘‘a new departure,” attempting to 
study people with more care. In the first place, I got 
several scrap books, or rather we set to work to make 
them out of manilla paper. Three boys and girls were 
‘‘kept after school” to do this. (When I keep boys 
after school they are glad to stay in ; they often ask me if 
they may stay—this isa hint I got out of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL in its account of Mr. Sayre, of Philadelphia.) 
The first time we planned, the next we worked. 

When the books were done I divided the school into 
six parts, each having a leader, or rather I appointed 
six leaders, and they chose their followers; each had a 
book. Div. 1, chose the United States ; Div. 2, the 
Indians ; Div. 8, Great Britain; Div. 4, the Chinese ; 
Div. 5, Germany ; Div. 6, the Turks. 

Then they began to collect pictures. Everybody that 
had illustrated papers was called on; they wrote to 
their friends, they took railroad leaflets, and the fun 
began. They were there before school and after school, 
pasting in the pictures and noting where the pictures 
came from, underneath. If a picture was donated by 
Miss Smith this was so stated. 

Then came a study of the pictures. Take the Chinese, 
for example; of these we had 87 pictures. The first 
picture was studied and all told what they could—that 
is, the two older classes—the dress, the vegetation, the 
manners, the customs. Then each told what he could 
as to the history of the Chinese. Each picture was in- 
vestigated and talked about ; for nearly four weeks we 
were on “‘ the Chinese question.” 

This matter came up at the end of the geography les- 





son and occupied perhaps ten minutes each day. When 
this was exhausted ‘‘ the Indians” was chosen for the 
next subject. The Indian pictures numbered 115; 
besides these we had several arrow-heads, an Indian 
doll, some moccasins, and a friend loaned a piece of 
Indian pottery. This theme lasted four weeks. 

In a similar way the other books were examined and 
talked about. When February came the books were in 
pieces,and so new books were bought, twelve in number, 
by subscription. The old leaves were soaked in water and 
the pictures repasted. Russia, Italy, France, Egypt, and 
Mexico were added. It has set the boys and girls to 
reading about these countries, and I have worked a 
great deal over the matter. It has led me to inquire for 
books that give descriptions of these countries. 

Besides the pictures we have accumulated a great 
many things from these countries~some have been 
loaned and some have been donated to our museum, 
We have 17 things from Germany, 8 from Italy, 1 from 
Russia, 1 from Turkey, 2 from Egypt, and soon. Of 
course these are not valuable—one from Germany is a 
poor little wooden wagon, one from Italy is a stone 
picked up in Rome, etc. 

One of the very good things that has come from this 
has been its furnishing a channel for the immense 
amount of energy in these young folks. No one could 
be made to believe they had so much. They became 
enthusiasts in collecting things from the various coun- 
tries. An orange would be presented before the class, 
and the pupil radiant with delight, would say, ‘* This 
comes from Messina.” The knowledge of this fact gave 
them more pleasure than eating the orange ever could. 
Then a banana would be exhibited: ‘ This came from 
Mexico.” A piece of mahogany would be shown: * This 
came from Central America.” A common fan would be 
exhibited: ‘‘ This came from China—it is the leaf of the 
palm tree.” 

I found that pupils were gathering pictures at home 
into scrap-books of their own. Perhaps the teachers 
have not noticed that the business of collecting stamps 
has been almost wholly suspended. Yet the energies 
that were aroused by that occupation must have a vent 
in some way and in some direction. 

I think picture-making was never so active as it is 
now, and I ask what is to be dune with these pictures? 
I answer, for my pupils, the pictures will go into scrap- 
books. It is a very common thing for the girls to have 
«‘ parties,” and paste in pictures ; it is a fine business for 
rainy afternoons or for evenings. Sometimes our study 
branched off into the biography of some celebrated 
man, who stood out in the history of his country. 
Wherever we could, we procured a large picture and 
hung it on the walls of the school-room. We had a few 
cheap busts, too, placed on brackets. We watched 
carefully for anecdotes and sketches of the men we 
were studying, and pasted them in a_ scrap-book, 
marked ‘“ Biography.” Besides this, we sometimes 
acted charades, representing some event of history, or 
some person, and we often gave recitations in costume. 
For instance, parts of George Washington's farewell 
address was given by a pupil whose father owned a 
costume belonging to the Revoluntionary times. 





DuRING the past nine months a plan of “all around 
teaching” has been before the readers of this paper. 
Language, Things, Earth, Numbers, Self, People, 
Doing, Ethics, have been expounded as belonging to 
everyday’s duties in the school-room. The old curricu- 
lum covered reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic : 
the new says, all the powers of the child must be 
addressed. A good many have been puzzled as to “‘ how 
to do it.” A very original teacher in Virginia writes : 

“TIT consider I must have every pupil able to write about 
the things he knows, readily and neatly. 1 have them write 
about my cat, my dog, my coat, my uncle, my teacher, my school 
mate. Then we studied the desks, tables, chairs, stove, coal, ink, 
pens, paper, etc., as well as apples, eggs, pepper, salt, flour, ete. 
In addition to geography we have gathered lots of information 
about animals, birds, insects, etc. “ Numbers "—which T thought I 
knew so well, I have learned a great deal about—that is teaching 
it. “Self” we have not done at all weil on. “ People’ has set us 
to reading a great deal of biography. I introduced gymnastics and 
one httle girl has interested not only the school, but the whole 
community by “ posturing.” We are very much behind in draw- 
ing. but | shail do better next year. We have done a good deal in 
ethics and morals.” 

This woman has been brave. She has developed 
as a teacher very much during the past year ; she is on 
the direct road—‘‘the strait and narrow way.” The 
right way of teaching is not easy to tread. How many 
have taken hold of this “all-around teaching” as- 
earnestly as this teacher? It is easier to follow in the - 
rut, and if it is a deep one it is easier still, 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 


How To CuRE WHISPERING. 

The secret lies in keeping the pupils occupied. There 
are methods used to stop whispering, such as reward and 
punishment, and they are successful in some instances. 
Perhaps the best way is to take persistent whisperers 
and isolate them. Have some seats where they can be 
placed, and say, that until they show a desire to stop 
disturbing the school, they can not have their own seats. 
But the only sure way to stop it, is, as we said at the be- 
ginning, to keep the school busy. There are a thousand 
and one things that can be done when otherwise Satan 
would find some mischief for idle hands and heads. 
The children can copy quotations, draw, read from sup- 
plementary books or cards, and write stories from pic- 
tures that the teacher gives out. It is a good plan to 
have a ‘whispering spell” once during each session, 
when the pupils may communicate with one another for 
three minutes, or even five. The lost time will be more 
than made up by the quiet that will follow. 


THE LITERATURE CLASS. 


Pictures of authors may be cut from book catalogues 
and pasted upon cards, and they will be found a great 
help in the study of literature. The cards should be cut 
larger than the picture, and the dates of birth and death, 
chief events of the life, names of principal works, and 
even several quotations may be written beneath the 
picture. This may be an outline of a study of the 
author. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Many teachers of country schools complain of the 
noise at the noon recess, Of course pupils cannot be 
kept under the same discipline as during school hours, 
but the shouting and jumping over seats that goes on in 
some schools at noon should not be tolerated. The 
wise teacher will provide some amusement for such 
tiiaes. Conundrums, the geography game, puzzles and 
rebuses will be amusing, and they require no materials. 
Some simple charades might be played, and if the pupils 
have games at home, they might be asked to loan them. 
Singing, dialogues, and impromptu recitations will also 
be amusing. 

MAKING CHANGE, 

For teaching children to make change readily, one 
teacher uses “ the grocery play.” She-has a quantity of 
dried beans, peas, shelled corn, nuts, etc., in different 
compartments of a large box. With these she keeps 
measures—gill, pint and quart, and a quantity of toy 
money, in all denominations. The children take turns 
at being the ‘‘ store-keeper,” and the others make pur- 
chases of him. They buy a pint of nuts for nine cents, 
giving a quarter in payment, the store-keeper carefully 
counting out sixteen cents change. This is a very popu- 
lar play, and it also serves as a practical lesson in num- 
ber. 


THE COMPOSITION CLASS. 


Children should not be expected to write on abstract 
subjects, such as Hope, Memory, Greatness, etc. But 
if they are given some object and asked to describe it, 
they have something to work on. The teacher can easily 
keep a supply of objects on hand to write about. Sup- 
pose she shows a pupil a sandal wood fan, and asks him 
to write a certain number of words about it. She is 
pretty sure to get a creditable bit of writing, and it will 
be original ; whereas, if the composition were on some 
high-flown subject, the chances are that it would have 
been copied. 

Another pla is to get the pupils to do report’ng. Send 
some boy to the paper mill to write up an account of it, 
and let him read it before the school. In this way all 
the industries and manufactories in the neighborhood 
may be described. This plan will have the effect of 
waking up the pupils, and giving them an interest in 
many things. 

Busy WoRK, 

Cut pasteboard into all shapes to represent different 
objects such as keys, watches, shoes, hats, boxes, scis- 
sors, bottles, knives, forks, spoons, plates, cups, saucers, 
etc. On these may be placed examples, words, senten- 
ces, stories, drawings, or anything pertaining to recrea- 
tion lessons. I callit ‘‘A lesson infun.” The little tots 
are all excitement when this part of the program is 
announced and will begin calling for their favorite 
objects. Sometimes I Jet them choose their own lessons, 
or I do my own selecting as the case may require. They 
are to copy the writing, work the examples, draw, 
learn the spelling lesson, and read everything on the 
objects in their possession, before they are allowed to 
have a new one, 





SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usus! 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the genera 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








INTERESTING THE PUPILS. 


II. 

Another entertainment may consist of tableaux, and an 
exceedingly pretty and easy way to present them, 1s by 
means of ‘‘Our Picture Book.” This is arranged in the 
center of the stage, and consists of a structure made to 
represent an immense book, standing upright, with the 
front cover towards the spectators. The boys in ou 
schools are becoming so skilled in simple carpentry. 
that it will be an easy matter for them to make the book 

lt should be seven feet high by s1x wide, the cover 
(only one is needed) should te hinged to the back of the 
book, and have acastor on the bottcm, on which the 
cover will run when the book is opened. For the cover, 
make a frame work of light bcards, fasten upon this 
heavy paper, and over all paste smoothly paper of any 
desired color, for instance, dark blue. Place on the out- 
side in letters of gold, the title of the book, as ‘* Modern 
Art,” “Our Picture Book,” ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Album,” or 
any name suited to the pictures to be exhibited. 

The page where the pictures are shown consists only 
of a margin nine inches wide all the way arcund; this 
should be made of heavy white muslin, stretched and 
tacked so as to be quite smooth. On each side of the 
book should be draperies or hangings of some kind. 
Directly back of the book a small platform six feet wide 
and nine inches high is needed, that no part of tae pic- 
ture may be hidden by the margin at the foot of the 
page, and behind the platform there should be a white 
background against which the pictures are shown. The 
book may be opened by means of a stout cord, fastened 
to the cover, pulled from behind tke scenes, and closed 
by a strong spring, that works when the tension of the 
cord is relaxed. 

A much better way, however, is to have the book 
opened and shut by an exhibitor of the art collection, 
who may create much merriment by bright comments 
on the pictures, putting great value on one picture be- 
cause it can roll its eyes, or because of its wonderfully 
life-like smile. Should most of the pictures be taken 
from ‘‘ Mother Goose,” that good dame herself might ex- 
hibit them. 

I mention ‘‘ Mother Goose” pictures because they are 
so easily arranged, and may be made very effective. 

For instance, let us show Little Bo-Peep. A pretty 
fair-haired girl dressed in a short blue cambric skirt, 
with a bunched over-skirt of flowered cretonne, a short 
sleeved red waist, red hose and slippers; her broad- 
brimmed straw hat is trimmed with gay flowers. She 
wears her hair flowing and tied back with a blue ribbon ; 
she carries in one hand her shepherdess’ crook, and with 
the other shades her eyes while looking anxiously for 
her lost sheep. 

** Little Boy Blue” is dressed in a blue cambric suit 
consisting of trousers and a very long belted blouse ; 
his straw hat with long blue ends, shades a ruddy, sun- 
burnt face, a tin horn hangs around his neck, a pitch- 
fork and rake lie near. 

“Simple Simon fishing in a pail,’’ has short trousers, 
a long print apron, pole, line, and immense hook, 

For “ Jack and Jill” dress ‘“‘ Jack” after the style of 
Simple Simon, ‘‘ Jill” in short, bright colored dress, old 
apron and sun-bonnet. They carry old wooden pails. 

Show ‘Red Riding Hood” starting for her grand- 
mother’s ; ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty ” discovered by the Prince. 
‘* Little Maid, Pretty maid,” with milking stool and pail 
accosted by rustic youth. 

Mary with a tiny toy lamb is very ridiculous. Several 
pretty pictures may be shown from the story of “‘ Cin- 
derella.” First, that legendary maiden sitting ragged 
and forlorn, dreaming longingly of the ball to which her 
sisters have gone ; second, the visit of her god-mother ; 
Third, Cinderella transformed ; forth, the Prince finding 
the maiden by fitting the slipper. 

Should ‘‘ Mother Goose” introduce her children, she 
might be dressed in a red and black striped skirt, with 
waist and bunched overskirt of bright flowered cretonne ; 
her sleeves should be short and finished at the elbow | 
with deep plaitings of nainsook ; she should wear a white | 
kerchief crossed on her breast, and a white-ruffled cap 
under a high, peaked, blue hat. Statuary may also be 
shown, - 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 

JULY 9.—Oruguay’s financial troubles continue.—Cyclone with 
great loss of life at Muscat. 

Juxty 10.—In anticipation of trouble between Salvador ang 
Guatemala, the United States warships Ranger and Thetis were 
ordered to Central America. 

JULY 11.—Crispi favors arbitration in Europe. 

JULY 12.—Stanley married at Westminster Abbey. 

JULY 13.—A destructive cyclone passes over Michigan.- Spain 
anxious to sell Cuba.—Guatemala alarmed at Mexico's military 
activity.—Floods in north Italy. 





THE GROWTH OF OUR CITIES. 


The census shows a wonderful growth of some of our 
cit‘es during the past ten years. In 1880 there was only 
one city with more than a million, now there are three— 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia; then there were 
twenty with more than one hundred thousand: pow there 
are twenty-nine—New York,Chicago,Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyp, Baltimore, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleveland, New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, Milwaukee, Newark, N. J., Detroit, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Louisville, Jersey City, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Providence, Indianapolis, Rochester, Columbus, O., Den 
ver, and Allegheny City. During the decade Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Indianapolis, Rochester, 
Columbus, Denver and Allegheny have risen into this 
class. The most wonderful growth among the great cities 
is that of Chicago, which has more than doubled its popu 
lation. Minneapolis, Chattanooga, and Dallas bave four 
times as many people as they had then; Sioux City and 
Fort Worth five times as many. The growth of the Wes 
has been wonderful,that of the East steady, but the South 
has not increased in like proportion, except in certain cen- 
ters. Albany and Troy have grown very littie. Many 
suburban towns in New York state show a decrease. 


SPAIN’S NEW PREMIER. 

A change of cabinet recently took place in Spain. Sagas- 
ta and the Liberal party went out of power, and Canovas 
became premier. On account of the division of his party 
on the question of protection Sagasta was unable to hold 
his place. In the fall, Spain will vote, for the first time, 
on a basis of universal suffrage, and the Liberals hope then 
to get back their power. Efforts are now being made to 
abolish the hereditary senate, and the spoils system, to 
secnre home rule in the provinces and cities, and to bring 
about other reforms. 

Canovas and Sagasta are both wise and liberal statesmen 
and have been of invaluable service to Spain. The new 
premier was born in 1830,and began political life as deputy 
to the Cortes in 1854. In 1864, as colonial secretary of state, 
he proposed the abolition of the slave trade in the Spanish 
colonies. During the uncertain period of the dethrone- 
ment of Isabella, the rise cf tne Republic, and the reign of 
Amadeo, Canovas was out of public life, but when the 
restoration of 1874 took place he was called to the cabine; 
and became the most influential minister of Alfonso XII. 
In 1881 he went out of power, and was succeeded by Sagas- 
ta; three years later the Liberals went out, and Canovas 
returned to the head of the ministry, only to be again 
thrown out a year later. Since that time, until a few days 
ago, Sagasta succeeded in holding his post. 





THE SILVER BILL APPROVED. 


The amended silver bill was passed and sent to President 
Harrison and was signed by him. By it certificates will be 
issued annually on 54,000,000 ounces of silver, valued at 
less than $60,000,000. The secretary of the treasury is 
authorized, each month, to coin 2,000,000 ounces of silver 
into standard dollars, until July 1, 1891, and after that as 
much as is necessary to redeem the treasury notes. It is 
claimed that the free coinage bill that this replaces would 
have increased our money $140,000,000 each year. Under 
free coinage it is declared the silver dollars would have 
been worth o: ly eighty cents; but under this the certifi- 
cates will be worth one dollar. 

Senator Teller introduced a joint resolution instructing 
the president to invite the Latin union and other countries 
to a conference to fix the use of gold and silver money, 
and to secure a standard of relative value between these 
metals. It was referred to the finance committee. 





GEN. FREMONT’s DEATH.—“‘ The pathfinder of the Rock - 
ies” died suddenly in New York July 13. As a young 
army officer he explored the passes of the Rocky moun- 
tains and Sierras, and it was undoubtedly through bis 
ability and energy that the country lying on the Pacific 
coast was saved to the United States. Gen. Fremont was 
a strong anti-slavery man, and the first candidate in 1854 
of the Republican party for president. On August 10, 
1861, while in command of the Western department, he 
declared martial law in Missouri, and announced that he 
would free the slaves of those warring against the United 
States. This was annulled by President Lincoln. After 
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this Gen. Fremont commanded in the mountain district of 
Virginia. Tell about Fremont's explorations. 

BAVARIA’sS SINGULAR Pest.—A large tract of Bavaria is 
infested with worms, which are destroying verdure of all] 
kinds with great rapidity. Pine and fir trees, vines, and 
small plants have nearly all been destroyed. 





THE STARS ON OUR FLAG.—The admission of Idaho, mak- 
ing forty-three states, necessitates a re-arrangement of the 
stars on our flag. There will be five rows, the first, third, 
and fifth of nine stars each, and the second and fourth of 
eighteach. The navy department retains the oresent ar- 
rangement of six rows of seven stars each, and adds an 
additional star to the upper left-hand corner. 

LARGE LAND PuRCHASE.—An Anglo-Holland syndicate 
has bought a tract of land in Mexico, that is said to con- 
tain 900 square miles. What is a syndicate? What can 
you say of Mexico’s mines? Of the productions ? 

Gen. Fisk’s DEATH.—Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, the Prohibi- 
tion candidate for president in 1888, died in New York. In 
the early part of the war he became colonel of Misrouri 
troops and afterward as brigadier-general was given com- 
mand at Helena, Ark. He served under Grant at Vicks- 
burg, and later defeated Price’s attack on Jefferson City. 
In 1873 he was a member of the Indian commission. 





THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY.—The Russian government will 
push the railroad across Siberia as a bar to the Chinese. 
Colonists will be encourged to settle along the road and 
fortifications will be built to keep the Chinese back. Mark 
out a nearly all-rail route that might be made to St. Peters- 
burg. 

WoMAN SUFFRAGE.—There is great interest in the ad- 
mission of Wyoming to the Union, since women there have 
the right to vote. As members of juries in that territory 
they have been unsparing in the prosecution of keepers of 
saloons and gambling places. Nearly eighty per cent. of 
the women vote. As voters, they go by personal, rather 
thun party preferences, Why is it claimed that women 
should vote ? 

THE FEDERAL ELECTION BILL.—There is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion regarding it. Some of the most honest 
and independent papers in the country, however, say it is 
bad, as it is opposed to local self-government and likely to 
stir up a race warin the South. The only two Republican 
representatives in the House from the South voted against 
it. What does this bill propose ? 

VictoR EMMANUEL’S MONUMENT.—A monument of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel has been unveiled at Modena. King Hum- 
bert and his son attended the ceremonies, Give a sketch 
of his life. 

ANTIETAM.—Sept. 17 will be the twenty-eighth anniver- 
sary of Antietam, and two regiments will on that day 
erect monuments on the field. The Fifth Maryland infan_ 
try will place one a hundred yards northof Bloody lane, 
on the Union right. The second monument will be placed 
by the fitty-first New York infantry at the eastern corner 
of the northern wing of Burnside’s bridge on the Union 
left. On the opposite or eastern corner of the southern 
wing of the bridge stands a shaft,erected several years ago 
by the Fifty-first Pennsylvania infantry. There has been 
a dispute which of these two regiments erossed the bridge 
first when it was carried by Burnside. 





CATERPILLARS IMPEDE TRAVEL.—On the New Bruns- 
wick railway caterpillars appeared in such vast numbers 
on the rails that trains were blocked for hours, and on the 
Bangor and Piscataquis; it has been found necessary to 
sweep and sand the tracks before trains could proceed. 
Forest trees in many sections were stripped of their foli- 
age. A large and handsome grove in the suburbs of Bangor 
was completely denuded, the trees appearing as though 
dead. Many orchards were ruined. 





THE BEHRING SEA DisPUTE.—British war vessels are 
assembling at Victoria, B. C., and it is supposed that if the 
United States seizes poaching vessels, they wili attempt to 
recapture them. There may be no war, but the strict 
orders just given reyarding the defences of Halifax look 
suspicious. What connection has the Halifax order with 
the warships ? 

THE IDAHO BILL PassED.—The bill to admit Idaho to 
the Union passed the senate and was sent directly te,the 
President tor signature. There was no opposition to the 
bill. The constitution of Idaho deprives Mormons of the 


right to vote. What other territory has just become a 
State » 


-— 


BASTILE Day.—The one hundred and first anniversary 
of the fall of the Bastile wascelebrated in Paris with great 
enthusiasm on July 14, Describe the destruction of the 

ie. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 

MARS PHOTOGRAPHED.—The South American scientific 
party lately took seven photographs of the planet Mars. 
The pictures show the spots and markings on the planet 
very clearly. One of the negatives shows the southern 
snow cap distinctly larger than those taken the evening 
before. There must have been a heavy snuw-storm on 
that part of the planet between the two dates. 


THE SULTAN’S TREASURES.—The U. S. minister to 
Greece, Roumania, and Servia, visited the sultan’s treasure 
house at Constantinople. The articles have been collect- 
ing for centuries. Here are stored diamonds, emeralds, 
pearls, and other precious stones, such as exist in no other 
place in the world, and in quantities beyond calculation as 
to value. The palaces of the Bosphorus are marvels of 
beauty and splendor. 


DESTRUCTION OF INSECT LIFE.—The New York state 
entomologist has examined with a microscope the insect 
collections of a single electric light. He estimates the 
number of insects destroyed in one night by an electric 
light at 100,000. Among the victims were minute gnats, 
midges, crane flies, and similar small two-winged insects. 
No mosquitos were among them as they are not attracted 
to the lights. The electric light will greatly aid in reduc- 
ing the number of insect pests. 





SERPENT MounpDs.—Rev.S. D. Peet, the antiquarian, has 
long claimed that theserpent mound builders passed down 
the Ohio river, up the Mississippi, and thence into Wiscon- 
sin. The discovery of a mound at Quincy seems to prove 
it. A cleverly-defined rattlesnake lies coiled along the 
ground, following the line of the bluff. Its entire length 
is 1,450 feet, the head being to the south and marked at 
present by a cluster of chercy trees. A portion of the ridge 
or series of mounds of which this monster is composed lies 
in a wheat field, and the ridge has been plowed down 
until it is now only two or three feet above the surface. 
The outlines are still plainly distinguished, however, the 
mounds at the coils of the serpent being 10 or 12 feet high. 

Hop VINE PAPER.—It is said that the hop vine is the 
best substitute for rags in the manufacture of paper. The 
vine pulp possesses great length, strength, flexibility, and 
delicacy. 


CorsicA.—The island became a part of Frarce in 1769, 
but it did not have a mile of rail-road until 1888. The 
mountains make railroad building difficult. There are 
two systems—one of stratified rocks, running north and 
south along the eastern coast; the other crossing the 
island transversely, and granitic in structure. The high 
est summits of the latter range attain 2,800 meters 
Streams entering the sea on the western side run betweeo 
high walls of rock directed perpendicularly to the coast 
line; while those of the eastern side flow among the 
mountains. The interior is a labyrinth of mountains, and 
one climbs from village to village by ladder-like footpaths. 
Two short lines of railroad from Bastia to Corte, and 
from Casamozza, to 'l'allone, were opened Feb. 1, 188s, 





A CoLuMBUS STATUE.—The Italians of New York have 
decided to erect a statue of Columbus in the lower part of 
the city. The monument will be seventy-five feet high. 
The base will be 15 feet square, and of Italian granite, 
and from this will rise acolumn that will support the 
statue of Columbus. An Italian genius hovering about a 
globe in bronze, is at the foot of the base and on the oppo- 
site side will be a brovze group representing America look- 
ing upward to the great navigator. On Oct. 12, 1892, the 
four hundredth auniversary of the discovery of America, 
the monument will be dedicated. 

ABouT TEA.—High grade tea is getting scarcer, because 
cheap tea finds a ready market all over the United States. 
The Chinese no longer take the time or pains to set out 
new plants whose young leaves form the high grades, but 
allow the old plants to remain, and each year pick the old 
leaves which are large, coarse, and inferior in flavor and 
smell. The Chinese government receives 31-2 cents a 
pound on all tea leaving China. Freight via the Suez 
canal is about 21-2 cents. Packing chests, matting, facing 
and strapping cost about 21-2 cents per pound. There are 
also to be edded the cost of bringing the tea from the 
interior of China, a cost of storage, and the importer's 
profit, and still tea can be bought for 10 and 12 cents per 
pound in New York. 


A Bic METEOR.—A mammoth meteor was lately seen 
near Gloversville, N. Y., about 4 p.m., that paled the 
brightly shining sun. An observer describes it as follows : 
“J just got a glimpse of it as it disappeared and was dazed. 
A young man who was with me, was lying down in the 
grass at the time with his face up. All at once he jumped 
to his feet and cried as though he’d seen a ghost. He saw 
the meteor in full swing, and said it looked as big as a 
bushel basket and only a short distance away. It went 
away like a flash, and in a few seconds we heard an explo- 
sion that shook the earth.” The meteor passed from the 
southwest to the northeast and seemed almost directly 
overhead., 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name end ed- 
dress. Many questions remain over unti! next week. 








Four years ago the public schools of Hillsborough Co., 
Fla., were ata low ebb. But a change bas taken place. I 
can think of no word but revolution that will express what 
has taken place. No one but those who know of the earn- 
est, heroic devotion of the superintendent and teaches of 
this county, can realize the magnitude of the work per 
formed and to be performed. 

The superintendent was brought up in the schools of 
Germany, and trained in right methods of teaching. In 
common with all scientific educators he saw that true 
methods were based on the laws of the mind. The teach 
ers are first taught the foundation principles of mental 
development ard training of the mind. And herein it is 
that the methods adopted in this county stand out bright 
in comparison with those of any other. Of course many 
obstacles must be overcome: (1) The prejudices of the 
people; (2) the need of teachers properly taught and 
trained. 

A training school for teachers has been authorized. A 
lively interest has been awakened, and attendance at the 
school steadily increases each year. A thorough and prac 
tical course in psychology is given; then methods in pri 
mary teaching. At least cone and one half hours per day 
are spent in practical work with the different grades of 
pupils. After the instructor has given several model les- 
sons in the different grades and branches, a number of 
teachers are called on to give lessons in the same, under 
the critical inspection of the superintendent, who after. 
wards points out all errors committed in each lesson and 
offers such criticisms as he sees proper; thus impressing 
anew on the minds of the teachers the particular principles 
which have been overlooked or violated. 
spared to make the entire work practical. 

The Hillsborough county teachers believe that the ob 
ject of teaching should be the harmonious development of 
all the powers of the child—the -vhole being, mental, moral, 
and physical; and this can be done only by methods that 
accord with the laws of mental, moral, and physical 
growth. 

Bloomingdale, Fla. J. KEAGY. 
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The Five Dollar Manikin I received as a premium bas been of 
immense value tome. TIT use it in my school classes, and really 
think the pupils have a better knowledge ¢f physiology from 
handling it than they could get from anv book ever published. I 
kept it in my room for a few months and mastered all the points: 
it is a grand thing. 

Near Cleveland. B. I. 


This manikin ought to be owned by the teacher, as he 
would a reference book. It can be carried in a trunk and 
has all the features of costly ones. The price will be con 
siderably reduced this fall,and thusit will come within 
the reach of every teacher. There isa new interest spring- 
ing up in physiology—the teacher must know it, not sim- 
ply be able to ask questions out of a book about it. 


I have been greatly interested in reading THe Scnoor Jorr 
NAL for now over eighteen months, and beg to ask if you think 
there is a certainty of employment as a teacher at remunerative 
wages in your country. [ would be willing to accent $500 for the 
first year: am an Oxford graduate. We aretold here that vou 
are prejudiced against English teachers ; at all events, that when 
the fact is known that one is from England, he ‘s “left cut in the 
cold” «[ believe Americanism i proper even in summer), and 


no attention is paid to his recommendations. I wish to come to 
America to reside permanently. 
Birmingham. A. E. GaRsipe. 


The field here for ‘teaching is immense, but there is a 
different atmosphere from that in England. There is a 
great demand here for skilful teachers, for men of ability, 
and yet such may come from your ’country and almost 
starve. There is a certain prejudice against foreigners 
here—there is in all countries; it is felt that an English 
man does not understand American needs and methods— 
especially the letter. Your best way will be toapply to 
some of the excellent “‘teachers’ agencies’’—two young 
ladies, graduates of Girton, were placed in one week after 
landing. You would do best to determine to take what 
you could get for the first year, and during that time you 
could learn the ways of this “ great Yankee nation.’’ This 
will also answer E. B. F., of Chester, and several others. 


Can we divide a whole number by a fraction? A fraction by a 
fraction ? R. L. 

1. We can join numbers. A typical example is John bas 
8 cents and his father gives him 4 more. How many bas 
he? 

2. We can separate numbers. A typical example is John 
has 7 cents and gives 3to Mary. How many will be left ? 

Again we often have “sets” of numbers to write. This is 
atypical example: John gave 3 apples to each of his 12 
classmates. How many, etc. 

8. Uniting “sets” of numbers is a special power of 
uniting numbers, and is called multiplication. 
> Again, we often have to separate numbers into “ sets.’ 
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This is a typical example. John had 36 apples, and wished 
to divide them among his 12 classmates. How many will 
each get ? The number 36 must be separated into “sets.” 
This is a special case of separating numbers, 

4. Separating a number into “ sets” is called division. 

5. Numbers may be compared, er ratioed. This is a 
typical example: John has 12 apples, James has 6 apples. 
How many times more has John than James ? 

6. Can we unite fractions? John has 1-4 of au apple and 
James has 3-4. How many have both ? 

7. Can we separate fractions ? John has 3-4 of an apple 
and gives one-quarter to James. How much has he left? 

8. Can we divide a whole number by a fraction? That 
is, can we separate a whole number into “sets,” the frac- 
tion being one “set.”” Here is an example: John has 4 
apples and gives 2-4 to each of his classmates. 

9, Can we divide a fraction by a fraction? That is, can 
we separate a fractional number into “sets” ? Here is an 
example: John has 6-12 of an apple and gives 2-12 to his 
companion. 


A pupil reports that the lightning struck his father’s house, 
»assing down the lightning rod, and creating a great disturbance. 
ft knocked off plaster and made a hole in the floor. It went down 
the wall behind a desk on which was a box of steel pens, all of 
which were highly magnetized. One pen would hold up six 
others, L. R. 8. 
In a letter the writer states that it is a practice with him 
after the opening of school to ask if there is any sickness, 
or, if any misfortune has happened to the school group. 
This is replied to by the pupils first, and the teacher after- 
ward. Next it is asked if there has been any “unusuay 
occurrence.”’ It was in answer to this that the above item 


was given. 


What are the two smallest republics in the world ? 

Andorraand San Marino. Andorra is on thesouth slope 
of the Pyrenees between France and Spain. Its area is 
one hundred and fifty square miles, and its population 
about 12,000. San Marino, in the eastern part of Italy, is 
said to have been founded in the fourth century by St, 
Marinus, a converted stone mason who fled from Rimini 
during the Diocletian persecution. It is thirty miles in 
extent and embraces five small villages, with a population 
of about 8,000. 


Please state in your columns the capitals of West Virginia, 
Louisiana, Wyoming, North Dakota, and South Dakota. a 


Charleston, Baton Rouge, Cheyenne City, Bismarck, 
and Pierre. 


Can you telime by what counties North Dakota is separated 
from South Dakota? SUBSCRIBER, 


The southern tier of counties of North Dakota includes 
Richland, Sargent, Dickey, McIntosh, Emmons, and 
others. 


Does the word “ half-breed”’ apply to a person having mixed 
blood, as Lrish or French, or only to one baving Indian_ blood in 
his veins ? H. J. C. 

The term is usually applied to those descended from 
whites and Indians. 


In a recent number of THE JOURNAL the statement is made that 
the loss of the Northern states during the Civil war was 280,000 
men. and the loss of the Southern states 320,000 men. 1 suppose 
this includes the number of Southerners killed both in the North- 
ern and the Southern army. Almost every Southern state had 
soldiers in the national army. Am I right? F. E. 8. 

The Union army lost, according to the official report, 
280,000 men (in round numbers,) and the Confederate army 
320,000. These figures do not refer to the sections from 
which the men came—more than this, that the great ma- 
jority of Union soldiers came from the Northern states, 
and the great majority of Confederate soldiers from the 
Southern states. The above figures include those who 
were killed in battle and died of wounds and sickness. If 
those who have died since the war, from the effects of 
wounds and exposure, were added the number would be 
greatly increased. 


Will you please inform me what proportion of carbonic acid 
out-door air contains? 


On bright days it contains about 12 parts in 10,000, and 
on rainy days about six parts in 10,000. Old people think 
the air contains no oxygen some days, if their lungs are 
weak. 





You discourage “ pronouncing syllables.” I have noticed that 
when the pupils spell right through a word without syllabling, as 
a rule, they are poor readers. It looks to me that not being able 
to syllable, isa bar to pronunciation, and not to be able to pro- 
nounce well 1s a bar to good reading, so that bad reading is a nat- 
ural sequence of that mode of oral spelling. 1 require both oral 
and written spelling. : 

The pupil spells a word orally by naming the letters— 
pausing at the end of each syllable. This does not make 
hima bad reader. There have been excellent readers who 
were poor spellers. There is a good deal in the philosophy 
of reading. Oral spelling has-not much to do withit. It 
used to be said, to a pupil when he paused at a-word, 
‘Spell it’’—but that is unphilosophical and is not now 
done, ; 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 


Alavama, State Ass'n, Montgomery, June 24-6. 
American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, July 7-10. 
Arkansas, State, Mt. Nebo, July 8. 

Delaware, State, July. 

Illinois, Southern, Carme, Aug. 26-28. 
Kentucky, State, Hopkinsville, July 1-3. 
Kentucky, State, Frankfort, June 25-7. 
Louisiana, State, Shreveport, July 2-3. 
Maryland, State, Bay Ridge, July 8-10. 
Missouri, State, Sweet Springs, June 27-8. 
Missouri, State, Bonne Terre, July 15. 
Nationa)! Association, St. Paul, July 8-11. 

New York, State, Saratoga, July 7-9, 

Ohio, State, Lakeside, July 1-3, 

Oregon, State, Salem, July 1-3. 

Pennsylvania, State, Mauch Chunk, July 8-10. 
Southern Educational Association, Morehead City, N. C., July 1. 
South Carolina, State, Greenville, July 16-18, 
Tennessee, State, Memphis, July 1-3. 

Texas, Stute, Galveston, June 24-6. 

West Virginia, State, Moundsville, July 1-3. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





Pennsylvania Summer School, Wilkesbarre, July ; Altoona, Aug. 

Lake Minnetonka Summer School, Excelsior, Minn., July 8— 
August 5, 

Arkansas Summer School, Mt, Nebo, July 8— Aug. 15. 

White Mountain Summer School, Littleton, N. H., July 9—29. 

Wisconsin Summer School, Madison, July 14—August 8. 

Erie (Pa.) Summer School of Methods for Teachers, July 14— 
Aug 8, 

Interstate Summer School, Edinboro’, Pa., June 30—July 11. 

Columbus, Ohio, July 14—July 25. Pottsville, Pa., July 21— 
Aug.1. Asheville, N. C., July 28—Aug. 8 Jefferson, Ohio, Aug. 
i-15. Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 18-29. Detroit, Mich., Aug. 18-29. 

Summer School of Methods for Teachers and Kindergartners, 
Pacific Grove, Cal., July 146—August 6. 

Monteagle (Tenn.) Assembly, July 1-Aug. 25. 

Harvard University Summer Courses, July and August. 

School of Expression, Newport, July 5. 

Chautauqua College and Schools, July 5—Aug. 15. 

Amherst Summer School, Amherst, Mass., July 7—Aug. 8. 

National Summer School of Elocution and Oratory, Grimsby 
Park, Ontario, July 7—Aug. 15. 

Boston Summer School of Oratory, July 8. 

Duluth Summer School of Languages, July 8— Aug. 16, 

Sauveur Summer School of Languages, Burlington, Vt., July 
9—Aug. 19. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 14. 

Southern California Summer School —Santa Monica, Cal., July 
i4 to August 22. 

Bay View, Michigan, Assembly and Summer University, July 
16—Aug. 13. 

Glens Falls, New York, Summer Schoo! and Nationa) School of 
Methods, July 20—Auzg. 16. 

Nova Scotia School of Science, Parrville, July 21 —Aug. 2. 

Teachers’ Training School at Salamanca, N. Y.—July 29-Aug, 22. 

State Normal Institute, Troy, Ala., Aug. 11. 





THE ninth semi-annual session of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Progressive Association was held at Cambridge, 
Md., July 9, 10, and 11. 

At the evening session a discussion on ‘‘ The Teacher’s 
Library,” was opened by Mr. Chas. L. Moore, of Ellicott 
City. He advised strongly against the indiscriminate 
reading of novels by teachers, and pointed out that the 
best way to obtain recognition for themselves and to 
bring credit tothe profession, is by faithful and conscien- 
tious study of those things that pertain to the work of 
teaching. 

In the evening of July 10, Rev. D. A. Rideout, pastor 
of Waugh church, read a paper on ‘‘ Education.” A 
paper, “ The Blair Eduvational Bill and its Defeat,” was 
to have been read by Prof. Jas, M. Gregory, Prof. of 
Latin in Howard University, Washington, D.C. In his 
absence the subject was discussed. The sentiment of 
the meeting was favorable to the bill. 

On July 11, Prof. Gregory read a paper on education 
in general. Prof. Gregory is president of the National 
Association of Educators of Colored Youths, organized 
in Washington, D. C., March, 1890. Many instances of 
the progress the race has made were given by Prof. 
Gregory. His advice to the race is to secure a knowledge 
of the trades and professions, to become.a business peo- 
ple, to enter the channels of competition,and the avenues 
now closed will be thrown open. 

The association passed resolutions of endorsement of 
the National Association—named above—and elected as 
representatives to its meeting to be held in Atlanta, Ga., 
Dec. 29, 90, John H. Camper, W. A. Hawkins, Chas, 
L. Moore, and Mrs, John H. Camper. 





THE Presbyterian general assembly at Saratoga 
adopted these resolutions ; 
Resolved : That we affirm the importance of our pubic schools to 


Resolwed: That with intellectual cultivation must go mora] 
training, or the schools may prove a curse rather than a blessing. 
But this moral training must be based on religion, otherwise its 
sunction will not be strong enough to grasp the conscience of the 
people, or its utterances obligatory enough to shape their charac 
ter. 
Resolved : That as the Bible is the source of the highest mora] 
teaching, we regard its exclusion from our public schcols as 4 
menace to national welfare,and we urge the members of our 
church so to arouse public thought on this subject from the pu)- 
pit, the press, and ecclesiastical assemblies that this Book shall be 
restored to its true place in our system of education. 

SINCE the election of the American academy in 1884, 
nine of the forty members have died. They are Richard 
Grant White, Henry Ward Beecher, James Freeman 
Clarke, Asa Gray, Theodore D. Woolsey, A. Bronson 
Alcott, Mark Hopkins, John G. Saxe, and Edwin P. 
Whipple. It would bea profitable exercise for the pupils 
to look up something about these men who have had 
such an influence on our literary, educational, and poli- 
tical history. The surviving members of the academy 
will fill their places by ballot. 

AxsoutT 31 teachers of Germany have planned for a 
journey from Stettin to Norway this summer, taking in 
Copenhagen on the way. This trip will last two weeks, 
and will end at Bergen, in Norway. This is a good 
thing for Americaa teachers to think of. 





SoME normal schools are growing rapidly in popu- 
larity. The normal school at Emporia, Kan., during the 
past year enrolled 1084—not including those in its model 
schools. 


WE see it stated that Mrs. John A. Logan, Miss Frances 
Willard, Mrs. Ellen Foster, and Miss Kate Sanborn, are 
about to open a normal school for domestic servants, 
where thorough training in all household duties will be 
given, diplomas bestowed, and situations found for com- 
petent pupils, while the idle and incompetent will be 
discharged. 

This THE JOURNAL has advocated for all branches of 
work; and mark, it isas sure tocome as the sun is to rise 
It is demanded by the progress of events. 





PROFESSOR TOWNSEND, in’ Music Hall, gave an address 
in regard to the school book muddie, which was enough 
to make Mr. Fallon (the member who objected to 
Myers and Sheldon’s histories) blush all over. The pro- 
test of this member was dissected, and exposed to the 
indignant audience. He made it clear to unprejudiced 
minds, that the dissenting committee-man has no case 
atall. It isthe opinion of the best Catholics here that they 
may as well admit) the wrong-doing they have been 
guilty of in times past, just as the Protestants must. 
The past has been a period of ignorance ; why deny it. 
It is of no use to attack the Catholics, but if they have 
erred let it be admitted. Still the wrangle goes on. 
This is Boston. 

B. K. 





It has been asked, ‘‘ Are there kindergartens in Ger- 
many?” It seems that the Boston Journal of Educa- 
tion published a letter a year or two ago stating that 
they did not exist in Germany. It is probable that this 
has provoked our correspondent to ask the question. 
Certainly it would be surprising if the German people 
did not establish them. 

Mr. E. Steiger, of this city, says: ‘‘ From general re- 
ports, kindergarten education is very general, There 
are many private institutions.” 

THE Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Lakeside July 
1, 2, 3. We give a list of subjects: 

1, Use and Abuse of Methods. 2. Truancy and the Truant Law. 3. 
Memory Training. 4. Fitty Years of Educational Progress. 5. Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction in the Public Schools. 6, Value of a 
Library in Connection with School Work. 7. What can be done 
to elevate the Profession of Teaching? 8. Methods of Teaching 
Reading in Grammar Grades. 9. Rigid or Loose Government. 10. 
Reverence and Respect fer Law and Authority. 

We don’t want to criticise our Ohio friends at all, but 
think they might give their whole time tothe seventh sub- 
ject, and resolve, ‘‘ Ohio shall have a state normal school, 
even if we have to support it,” and then go home and work 
out the problem. Let them petition the legislature to 
authorize the school and let them payforit. Let them then 
determine to have “ county training schools” and support 
them by charging fees, and also have county superinten- 
dents. Your papers will be good, good friends, but good 
papers don’t make good schools; for these you must have 
trained teachers. 





GERMANY is wakening up to the importance of 
the study of her own language and literature. The 
Armee-Verordnungs-Blatt says : 





the welfare of our people, 


“In the military schools German is to be the center of the whole 
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instruction. In every subject the pupil is to be directed to make 


afree and easy use of his mother-tongue. In the selection of 
readings, theses, and other papers to be prepared by the pupils, 
along with the traditions of antiquity, due consideration is to be 
paid to the culture and intellectual achievements of modern 
nations,and special attention is to be given to German tolk-lore, 
history, and literature. German history, especially that of mod- 
ern times, is to take a more prominent part than heretofore; an- 
cient and medizeva! history is to be taught in such a manner as to 
give an idea of the roots and the growth of our own culture.” 


Future ages will hardly believe that a nation possess- 
ing a literature as noble as that of England, neglected it, 
and made its young men spend their time on the literature 
of Greece and Rome, 





A WRITER in the June Ohio Educational Monthly 
argues that Ohio should have uniform examinations and 
county superintendents of schools. He is right. The 
Ohio system is about as poor a system as there is. By 
the way, will the teachers at their meeting at Lakeside 
take hold of this very important subject? We don’t 
believe they will. 

Ir a teacher does not know himself how can he know 
others? We confess we do not know. It is stated by 
good psychologists that we cannot know in others, what 
we do not first know in ourselves. Will our readers note 
this statement. Is ittrue? We believe itis. If it is not 
true, why is it not true? If it is true then the teacher's 
duty is plain. It was for the purpose of helping teach- 
ers to know themselves that ‘‘ Temperament in Educa- 
tion” was written, and we are glad to know that many 
teachers have. been helped by its pages. In a recent 
notice of it the Cincinnati Public School Journal says, 
“ Thig book will be useful (shall we not say essential ?) 
to those who wish to know themselves. We hazard 
nothing in saying that if anyone earnestly desirous of 
improving, should study this book and faithfully apply 
the directions it contains, he would increase his capacity 
for knowledge, his power for usefulness, and his success 
as a teacher, fifty per cent.” This would be a great gain, 
certainly. 

Pror. W. A. Blair has been the superintendent of the 
Winston school, N. C., and a very competent man too. 
He was chosen the president of the National Bank, and 
in that place proved himself (a very unusual thing in a 
teacher) an able Lusiness man. As the bank has grown 
more demands have been made on his time, and he has 
severed his connection with the schools, and has been 
succeeded by his brother, Prof. John Jay Blair. We 
regret the loss to the educational world, but we need men 
in banks and stores, etc., who know the cost of produc- 
ing and maintaining good teachers. May he be as suc- 
cessful in his presidency of the bank as in the superin- 
tending of the schools. 





EDUCATIONAL trouble is spreading. The Japanese are 
in search of a basis of morality, and the Chinese are in 
hot water over cheating at their examinations, The 
Japanese don’t like Western standards of morality, and 
the Chinese hold fast to examinations as the corner- 
stone of their educational fabric. It has been decided 
that Confucius is to be the moral teacher, and a text- 
book containing an outline of his doctrines is to be com- 
piled. We do not know how the examination question 
will be settled. 





WE find in the Educational News of May 24, about a 
column quoted from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of May 10, 
but there is no credit given. THE JOURNAL is copy- 
righted, and we expect all who want to draw from our 
columns to give it due credit. Dr. A. N. Raub, the 
editor of the News, will please take notice, 


PROFESSOR J. H. SHINN, of Little Rock, Ark., has 
been unanimously nominated superintendent of public 
instruction by the Democratic party. He is said to he 
sure of his election. 

WE have a few fine photographs of Joshua G. Fitch, 
the celebrated author of ‘‘ Lectures on Teaching.” Those 
who want to collect photographs of celebrated educators 
should embrace this opportunity. They can be had of 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. 25 cents each. 


THE new Randolph Macon-academy building was ded- 
icated the other day at Lynchburg, Va. This isa col- 
lege preparatory school of which the people of the Old 
Dominion may well be proud, and a great future lies be- 
fore it. Representatives of nearly all the colleges of Vir- 
ginia and surrounding states, and many distinguished 
ministers, were present. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE thirty-ninth meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science will be held at 
Indianapolis, beginning Tuesday, August 19. 





Miss SyLvia H. McCa.., a well known teacher of 
Grand Rapids, died June 20. Miss McCall was a gradu- 
ate of the Oswego normal school, and her home was in 
Oxford, N. Y. 

Lockport, N. Y., had a grand educational holiday 
recently. Thecorner-stone of the new high school build- 
ing was laid, in the presence of 10,000 people, by the 
grand lodge, F. & A.M. The city was gaily decorated, 
and there was a procession a mile long, 





THOSE who favor the education of the colored race, 
and this number of course includes all teachers, have a 
chance to aid the cause by contributing to the support 
of the Rankin-Richards institute, of Windsor, Bertie 
county, N.C. The institute is only four years old, and 
yet there are 160 pupils in attendance, and 300 more are 
desirous of becoming pupils when the new year opens. 
Industrial trainirg will be madea feature of the work as 
soon as means can be procured to meet the running ex- 
penses. Mr. Rhoden Mitchell recently came to New 
York to make collections. 

On July 10, President Charles Kendall Adams, of 
Cornell University was married to Mary Matthews 
Barnes, the widow of the late Mr. A. 8S. Barnes, the well- 
known publisher of this city. 





THE Connecticut teachers have undertaken to raise 
funds for Dr. Henry Barnard, and intend to put them in 
the form of an annuity. C. F. Carroll, D. N. Camp, C. 
D. Hine, and F. F. Burrows, form the committee. 





NEARLY one hundred teachers, chiefly from New Eng- 
land, sailed on H. Gaze & Son’s first excursion on the 
Anchor Line steamer Furnessia for a $200 tour to Scot- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, England, and Ireland. 

The second party numbers about fifty, and they were 
to have sailed on the City of Rome before she broke 
down. They will sail by the Hamburg Line steamer Gel- 
lert, which will touch at Southampton on purpose to land 
this party. 

A third excursion, numbering 56 persons, will sail on 
the Anchor Line steamer Devonia. A teacher just re- 
turned says; “{ had but to say I war one of Gaze's 
party to get good treatment.” 

In his Decoration day address, Principal J. A. White- 
lock, of Cape May Court House, N. J., referred thus to 
the public school : 

** Are we sure no subtle foe lurks within our bounds? 
e « e ® » The‘ Dragon’s teeth’ that called 
our fathers to the field was the ‘ canker of construction.’ 

‘‘ The private sectional schools taught different opin- 
ions concerning the Constitution. This led to local 
jealousy and sectional strife, which was, primarily, the 
cause of the war. 

** Would we profit by experience, it behooves us then, 
to break down the narrow prejudices engendered by 
private and sectarian teachings, by fostering our great 
public school system which has, more than any other 
single agency, unified the people of this great republic, 
and created a more truly national spirit than was ever 
known before its institution. 

“Then why not place the flag on every school-house 
in the land, that the tried veteran may gaze at it with 
sad remembrance of the perils through which it led,— 
that fathers and mothers may call their children around 
them and tell them its wonderful story,—that our boys 
and girls may live beneath it, may watch its beautiful 
folds rise and fall on the gentle breeze, may drink in the 
spirit of Liberty with the air they breathe, and become 
imbued with the love of country as a part of life!” 





THERE are two ‘ Southern Associations of Teachers.” 
The one at Morehead City met July 1. J. H. Shinn, of 
Ark., was elected president ; E. G. Harrell, N. C., secre- 
tary. The president gave considerable time to demon- 
strating that ‘it is not sectionalism to make less the 
illiteracy charged on them.” T. J. Jarvis, of North 
Carolina, ‘“‘made the grandest speech of his life.” 
State Supt. Finger, of North Carolina, thought the as- 
sociation should “‘ guide education, should be true to the 
history, the genius, the character, of the Southern peo- 
ple.” ‘Southern School Books,” and ‘* Southern Educa- 
tional Journals” were subjects of two papers. 





THE American Institute of Homeopathy at Waukesha, 





Wis., 1890, voted to require a four years’ course of med- 
ical study from all students after the session of 1891-2. 
Most of the medical colleges of the country will adopt the 
four years’ course, 





THE 4ustin County Times, Texas, says of the ‘* Mid- 
summer Number” of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: “It is a 
complete catalogue of school supplies; it should be in 
the mail matter of every teacher.” 





THE next examination for state certificates held in 
New York City, will be at the College for the Training 
of Teachers, 9 University place. 

ProF. FRYE, president of the Interstate summer 
schools, writes: ‘‘ We have enrolled 1800 teachers ; the 
session at Edinboro is under way, and the enthusiasm is 
tremendous.” The reason is that the president is enthusi- 
astic. As the leader, so the school. 


THE Sun says : 

“ A radical change in the habits and ambitions of young men 
hastaken place during the last generation. This republic begins 
to resemble ancent Greece in devotion to athletic exercises and 
its rejoicing over physical development and muscular perfection, 
The strong, enduriug man has become the hero. Asa result of 
this newly awakened sentiment, the type of the race is much 
higher physically than it used to be, and the improvemont shows 
itself in both men and women. They are both growing taller and 
of more symmetrical proportions; and yet the athletic move 
ment is in its beginning only. It will tell more on the generations 
succeeding, for it did not extend through society generally until 
within a very few years. Now there 
not inflamed with emulation for athletic superiority, and whose 
chief beroes are not champions of strength and endurance.” 

(A change has taken place, but it is going beyond pro- 
per limits and will work an injury to both college and 
student.) 


is not a schoolboy who is 


THE Educational News, of Philadelphia, inserts an ad 
vertisement of the—‘* Publie School Journal, the highest 
authority on the Theory and Art of Teaching.” That 
reminds us that Mr. Bicknell. when editing sent an ex- 
change an advertisement—*‘‘ Get the Best, the Boston 
Journal of Education.” Both were in bad taste. 


WE commend the words of Sir John Lubbock to those 
who oppose manual training. Speaking of the “ New 
Code of Instruction,” he said : 

* Another omission in the code was as regarded manual instruc 
tion. In the infants’ schools they had the kindergarten and other 
similar exercises, and for young men they bad many technical 
schools ; but for boys between the two ages there were no corres 
ponding opportunities. They provided for them no training in 
the use of the hand. With girls they carried on manual training 
by means of needle-work; but while they all saw the necessity of 
that work for girls, they entirely overlooked the equal or even 
greater necessity for hand training in the case of boys. The 
Romans had a proverb that boys should be taught nothing which 
they could not Jearn standing up; that would, no doubt, be going 
too far, but he was afraid that they were going to the opposite 
extreme.” 

EpitoR MACDONALD of the Western 
an excellent paper, says he finds in some educational 
papers selections from his paper, but not credited, or if 
credited it is to ‘‘ Exchange” or “Ed.” Weare glad he 
speaks out, for we are tired. Two educationals have just 
copied the same article from us, but gave no ¢ redit. 


School Journal, 





For several years many of the the Catholic schools 
have asked for funds from the state of New York. As 
the schools were under the control of the bishop they 
were refused. St. John’s Catholic school has now gone 
under trustees, the regents have given it a charter, 
and it will draw money in proportion to the number of 
pupils that pass examination. Other applications for 
charters will follow. 


THE graduates of Brown University, at Providence, 
R. L, are trying to raise $500,000, the money to be 
devoted to the establishment of a technical school where 
thorough instruction in electrical branches can be given. 

Ovr attention is frequently called to the advance of 
those who make special preparation for teaching. Miss 
Jones, just appointed in state normal college, Florence, 
Ala., though an experienced teacher, spent a year with 
Col. Parker. Miss Purvis, just appointed there, also 
after graduating from Potsdam normal school and 
teaching four years, went back for special instruction in 
drawing, music, and calisthenics, This is not the way 
of the “‘ old education.” 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt said on. the ‘ temperance-teach- 
ing law ;” 

“ If this great work of warning our children and youth agains 
alconolic liquors is to include all our children to-day, and thus save 
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our nation to-morrow, skilful and organized efforts, especially in 
our cities, must be made now to secure temperance men and wo- 
men on our school boards, as well as superintendents and teachers 
who are n sympathy with the law and its most faithful enforce- 
ment. You want the saloon at once and forever abolished. Yes, 
my friends, we want the same thing, but under this government 
by majorities we shall be obliged to wait until the majority agree 
with us in wanting it abolished. 

“Truth p unted in the mind of the child is good seed sown in the 
acres of the near future. We, the temperance and Christian peo- 
pl» of to-day, must be true to our high trust and obligation to en- 
force these temperance education laws.” 








-- 


NEW YORK CILY. 


Charles Gates, principal of grammar school No. 35, 
has been obliged to resign on account of ill health. He 
has long held a distinguished place in public estimation. 
The board of education refused the application of the 
primary teachers’ association for a training school in the 
new methods. Com. Lummis, upon this, asked for ten 
lectures under the direction of the superintendents. Com. 
Tameen proposed that the lectures be given by the super- 
intendents. Com. Lummis thought the superintendents 
had more than they could do now. It was proposed by 
Mrs. Agnew that the subject be postponed, but it was 
lost. The appointment of Mr. Henry W. Jameson as 
assistant superintendent is considered a very excellent 
one. Mr. Jameson made an excellent record as teacher 
in the St. Louis high school, and since his appointment 
in grammar school No. 60 has gained a high reputation 
as a man who understands educational principles, 





FOREIGN NOTES. 





Saxony.—The kingdom is divided into twenty-eight 
school inspection districts. At the end of 1887 there were 
in Saxony 2,144 public Protestant, and 39 Roman Catholic 
common schools (Valksschulen), 84 private schools, and 
1,919 advanced common schools (Fortbildungsschulen). 


ACCORDING to the recent report of the Japanese minister 
of education there are in the empire 10,862 school districts ; 
the total population being 39,701,594, and the children of 
school age numbering 6,740,929. The empire employs 
62,372 teachers, and there are at present enrolled in its 
various schools about 2,800,000 children. There are ad- 
vanced courses in art and science in the university, and 
in addition high-class commercial schools, schools of fine 
art, schools of music, schools for the deaf and dumb and 
blind, and many others. Many of the text-books are writ- 
ten by native Japanese. This is a remarkable result for 
only twenty years’ work, the reform in Japanese institu- 
tions having begun about 1870. 


The University of Leipzig, founded in 1409, and attended 
on the average of recent years by 3,000 students, is the 
third largest in Germany. 


CuHINA.—Education of a certain type is very general, 
but still there are vast masses of people who can 
neither read nor write. There is a special class who 
alone know the literature of their country, to the 
study of which they devote their lives. Yearly exam- 
mations are held for literary degrees and honors, 
which are necessary as a passport to the public ser- 
vice; and in 1887, for the first. time, mathematics was 
admitted with the Chinese classics among the subjects of 
the examinations. Recently Western literature, and espe- 
cially works of science, have been introduced in transla- 
tions, and schools for the propagation of Western science 
and literature are continually on the increase. Tie prin- 
cipal educational institution for this purpose is the “ Tung 
Wen Kwan,”’ or College of Foreign Knowledge, at Pekivg. 
It is a government institution, where the English, Frencn, 
German, and Russian languages, and mathematics, 
astronomy, metecrology, chemistry, natural history, phy- 
siology, anatomy, and Western bterature are taught by 
European and American professors, while the Chinese 
education of the pupils is entrusted to eminent Chinese 
teachers. There are, besides, several colleges under the con- 
tro] of some of the numerous Roman Catholic and Protest 
art missionary bodies at Shanghai; and a number ol 
smaller or elementary schools at Shanghai and other ports, 
where the English language and lower branches of West- 
ern science only, form the subjects of study. The Chinese 
government has of late years established naval and military 
colleges and torpedo schools in connection with the differ- 
ent arsenals at Tientsin, Shanghai, and Foochow, in which 
foreign instructors are engaged to teach such young Chi- 
nese as intend to make their career in the army or navy of 
their country , also Western modes of warfare, and West- 
ern languages and literature. Two Chinese newspapers 
have for several years flourished at Shanghai, and the suc- 
gess they have achieved has led to the establishment of 
others at some of the other treaty ports. 


The depressing effects of warm weather are overcome bv Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia 0 doses $1. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GEN. GRANT. By George W. Childe. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 104 pp. 


Those who read this little book, by Mr. Childs, who 
was for many years a personal friend of Gen. Grant 
will have their admiration for the general increased. 
The great soldier’s noble qualities—his justice, kindness. 
firmness, magnanimity—are set forth,and many anec- 
dotesare related of him. Few were aware that Gen. Grant 
had artistic talent, yet it is related that one of his pic- 
tures received high praise from art critics, and had he 
devoted the necessary time to it he would have excelled 
with the brush. Admirers of the famous trio,—Grant, 
Sherma», and Sheridan—and that includes of course all 
Americans and many others besides, will be interested 
in the account given in this book of the presentation of 
their portraits to the West Point military academy. 





DEUTSCHE LITFRATURGESCHICHTE. To A.D. 1100. 
Carla Wenckebach. LEoston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


This is the first volume of a work in three parts in- 
tended to be used in the study of the history of German 
literature in universities, colleges, and academies. It will 
be exceedingly valuable to those who wish to make a 
thorough stuay of the early literature especially, because 
books of this kind have usually given very little space to 
these first German writers. Whole poems have been 
selected whenever possible, or, when they were too long, 
full extracts. The aim has been to give all the connect- 
ing links between the first efforts of German writers and 
the more widely read literature of modern times. These 
look as strange to modern German eyes as Anglo-Saxon 
does tous. But he who cares to delve in these hidden 
mines will find plenty of treasure. The people who beat 
back the Roman legions were very much in earnest in 
whatever they undertook. There is much profit to be 
obtained from the study of the literature, history, and 
social institutions of our Teutonic cousins. who have 
made and are making such an impression on the world’s 
civilization. The earnest student will appreciate the 
value of the references to selected chapters from the best 
works on the history of civilization, and to noted rom- 
ances, by which he can gain a knowledge of the real life 
of the time. The author invites criticisms and sugges- 
tions from teachers and students of German literature, 
as she desires to avail herself of the experience of cthers 
in the preparation of the second and third volumes. 


SCHOOL SUPEKVISION. By J. L. Pickard, LL.I). Inter- 
national Education Series. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 169 pp. $1.00. 


The fact that Com. W. T. Harris is the editor of this 
series insures the highest character of the volumes. The 
present one, written by the former superintendent of 
Chicago schools who has since been engaged in other 
important educational work, covers the whole ground of 
supervision. Educators feel that there is no other sub- 
ject of more importance. No one thing has contriluted 
more to bringing the schools up to their present high 
standard. The swaller towns and villages have many 
of them adopted supervision insome shape. Much good 
work has been done, but a large part of it has been hap- 
hazard. This book will be an incalculable help, especi- 
ally to those who have not had the benefit of wide ex- 
perience. We advise every superintendent to read it, 
and also those teachers, and that includes a vast num- 
ber, who are aspiring to the superintendency of schools. 
It also might benefit all teachers to view the work of 
supervision from the superintendent’s standpoint.. The 
scope of the work may be seen from the subjects treated, 
viz. : Historical sketch of supervision of schools in the 
United States; the character of school supervision ; 
state supervision ; county superintendency ; city super- 
vision ; city superintendent of schools ; the city superin- 
tendent’s relation to pupils; the superintendent’s rela- 
tion to teachers ; gradation and course of study ; promo- 
tions and examinations ; relation of superintendent to 
parents and patrons, to the physical training of pupils, 
to moral training, to government and discipline of 
pupils, to the board of education, and to agencies for the 
improvement of teachers; relation of public schools to 
morality and religion, and what shall we do with our 
boys? Each of these subjects is treated concisely yet 
fully, and from the standpoint of a practical educator. 
School officers by reading this book mht learn some of 
the difficulties the superintendent has to meet, and this 
would tend to lessen the friction between that ofticer and 
school boards. 


By 


PRACTICAL SANITARY AND ECONOMIC COOKING ADAPTED 
TO PERSONS OF MODERATE AND SMALL MEANS. By 
Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. American Heath Associa- 
tion : Rochester, N. Y. 


This is the Lamb prize essay awarded by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, and is on a subject that 
deeply concerns all. Man’s physical, mental, and moral 
welfare depends in large measure on the character of his 
nutriment. Few will, therefore, question the assertion 
of the poet that ‘‘we may live without poetry, music, 
and art,” but *‘ where is the man who can live without 
cooks”? ‘The person or the association that helps to 
increase a knowledge of the culinary art, truly is doing 
a philanthropic work. The food of a large portion of the 
poor is detrimental to health, and at the same time 
expensive. In this essay both healthfulness and econo- 
my have been kept constantly in view. The committee 
of award say that among the seventy essays that were 
written for the prize this was “not only pre-eminently 


on the subject. It is simple and lucid in statement, 
methodical in arrangement, and well adapted to the 
practical wants of the classes to whom it is addressed. 

The subject is divided into three parts: I. Proteid- 
Containing Foods and Their Preparation ; II. Fats and 
Oils; III. The Carbo-Hydrate-Containing Foods and 
their Preparation. Here we have a treatise that does 
not tell how to make indigestible pastry and other ex- 
pensive foods, but one that will truly benefit al], because 
it tells how to prepare simple, economical, and palatable 
food. The association wishes all interested in the pub- 
lic welfare to help give this and other treatises they pub- 
lish the widest possible circulation. 


PEARL Powper. A Novel. By Annie Edwards. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 414 pp. 50 cents. 


This is a story, of a somewhat intense tyne. of loveand 
art. The scene is in England, but very little space is 
given to descriptions of landscapes. The author devotes 
the most of the space to analyzing the feelings of the 
lovers—Philippa Harkness and Oliver Arden who were 
so perverse as to fall in love, even after those who were 
older and wiser than they had predicted there was no 
danger. Oliver did another thing, which seemed very 
shocking to his elders, and which young people with a 
spark of genius are very likely to do, he deliberately re- 
nounced the profession—medicine—that had been chosen 
for him, and turned his attention to the calling of his 
own choice—art. The fortunes of these lovers will no 
doubt help to while away many a summer day. The 
style is bright and attractive. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co.’s recently published book, “* The Salt Mas- 
ter of Luneberg,” translated from the twenty-first German edi- 
tion, by W. Henry Winslow and Elizabeth R. Winslow, is a speci- 
men of modern fiction of the better sort. It gives an interesting 
picture of fifteenth century Germans. 

Roperts BrRoruHErs in “ Suns of the Soil ” have given the publft 
an excellent rendering, by Katherine Prescott Wormeley, of one 
of Balzac’s most popular works. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. have recently issued ** Arrows, or the Truc 
Aim in Teaching and Study,” by Addison Ballard, D.D., in which 
the author sets forth his idea of education in a delightful way. 

G. P. PutNAM's Sons’ publication, “ A Romance at the Antip- 
odes,” by Mrs, R. D. Douglas, is a graceful sketch of love and life 
on board a ship, and in an Australasian country. 


Lee & SHEPARD have issued a new and revised edition of Meta 
Landor’s (Margaret Woods Lawrence’s) novel, “* Marion Graham,"’ 
which 1s one of the old-fashioned stories told for the purpose of 
moral and sentimental instruction. 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING Co.'s new book, “ Scouting for Stan- 
ley in East Africa,” by Thomas Stevens, is a graphic narrative by 
the world-renowned bicyclist. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD are about to bring out a limited edition 
of a work on the * Barbizon School of Painters,” in which etohing, 
photogravure, and wood-engraving wz2il all be employed. 
MACMILLAN & Co. will bring out early m the fall in book form 
the late Miss Elizabeth Balch’s * Glumpses of Old English Homes,” 
several chapters of which appeared in the English Illustrated Mag- 
azine. 

JuHN W. LOvELL Co.’s publication, “The Life, Personal 
Reminiscences, and Musical Career of Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore,” 
is one that musicians all over the country will enjoy. 


J. B. Lupprscort Co. bring out a work entitled, ** The Bermuda 
Islands,” that describes the scenery, physical story, and zoology 
of the Somers archipelago. 

Ginn & Co. number among their recent works: “The Best 
Elizabethan Plays ;” ** Reference Handbook of English History,” 
by E. H. Gurney; ‘Elements of Structural and Systematic 
Botany.” by Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph.D. 

Forps, Howarp & HULBERT have issued “ Evolution and 
Religion,” by Henry Ward Beecher, for which the demand already 
is large. 

* AuTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS,” by Caroline H. Stanley, of the train- 
ing school at Kalamazoo, Mich , formerly issued in Chicago, is 
now published by A. Lovell & Co., New York. 


MAGAZINES. 


With the issue of June 26 the New York Nation closed the 
twenty-fifth year of its existence, and it very appropriately sums 
up in the number published July 3 the political, social, and other 
changes that have taken place in that time. The Nation itself has 
not been the least among the factors that have brought about 
those changes. By its open, manly course it has done much to 
foster that freedom of thought and discussion that is destined to 
save our country, in spite of political bigotry, self-seeking, and 
corruption. The children of this able, independent weekly are 
-scattered all over the country, and may they all tive long to shed 
light into dark places. 

Rudyard Kipling has written for the August Lippincott a story 
of Anglo-Indian life which he calls “ At the End of the Passage.” 

Our Little Men and Women for July will delight the children, 
for its stories and verses are attractive and charmingly illus- 
trated. 

During this season of abundance of vegetable life, lovers of 
dowers into whose hands Vick’s Magazine falls will read it with 
unusual cere. Among the subjects treated in the July number 
are : * Water Cress,”’ “* Vine Mildew and Rot,” “ July in the Gar- 
den,” and * The Geranium and its Training.” 

The Business Woman’s Journal, the June number of which is 
before us, is an able and useful publication. ‘* Women who 
are Molding Public Opinion,” is made up principally of critical 
Sketches of some of the leaders in business and in philanthropic 
work. There are departments, treating on dress, house- 
keeping, stenography and type-writing, the home, education, 
philanthropy, etc. The need of a magazine touching on the rela- 
tion of women to the business world, is undoubted, and this maga- 





the best, but it is also intrinsically an admirable treatise 
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‘Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the ** New Education ™ in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it care- 
tully avoids the vagaries and impracticable tan- 
cies of the mere theorist. All of its methods have 
been teste] in the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise 
furm the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 


its faculties. It grew up in the class-room and is 
thus specially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 
* Every school library should have a copy of it 

aod every teac her of mathematics will find it in- 
dispensable.” —Nat. Jour. of Education, Boston. 

These works are written by a great teacher and 
distanguished author, who was for many years 
Principal of the First State Normal School ot 
Pennsyivania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers 
for examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 
2114 Arch St., Philsdelphia. 
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@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. © 


BEECHAM’S PILLs. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


To waice 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestio n, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc. ;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

Long pre-eminent for their Nate oF and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S LLS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Large 
any Pate eat Medicine in the World. PRICE, 25 
CENIS PER BOX, 

@repared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F, ALLEN Co., 
ov oe the United States, 365 & 367 Canal St., 
k, who if your drugcist does not keep them 
“a mail BEECHAM M’S PILLS on receipt of price—puw 


inguire first. Please mention this publication in ordering. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Watece Sevest, hie nite, 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 





Pennsylvania Geological Reports. 


(Full sets or odd vols ) and shells 
of N. J. coast for sale or to ex- 
change for books, natural 
history specimens, op- 
tical instraments, or 
offers. 


CHAS. LeR. WHEELER, Cape May, N. J. 








“ We do amiss to gene seven or eight years merely coragtng toget ) ang 80 much miserable Latiz 
and Greek as mich be learned alta Coen easily and big 7 a, in one . ear. eee ay St: J 
Cassar, Horace, Otcoro, Saliust wu lomer’s Gospel of ohn, avi 
Xen ‘ Anabane, oa each to teachers, a bi 06. - 
‘ark’s Practical ana castes Latin Tcmeane nes to the Interiinear Series of Classiv« 
and to ail other Ly to Teachers, $1.10. 
Sar *s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's Sch« 
a Manesca’s French Series, ete. 
SP” Sample pages of Interiiewars rss. Rend for terms and new catalogue of all our publication. 
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REMEDIES are the greatest 
humor remedies, 
infancy to age, from pimples 


are 


Aut Asout THE SKIN mail 


tions, 100 Testimonials. 
soc.; CuTicuRA Soap, an 
RESOLVENT, 
by the Potrer Druc 


blackheads, red, rough, 


Pimples, 


greatest of all Skin Purifying and 


SOAP. 
reshness to the complexion, 


skin and complexion soaps. 





When their tender SkINs are literally 
AND BurRNING Eczemas and other itching, 


To know 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES will, 
the great majority of cases, afford instant 
and complete relief, permit rest and sleep, 


them without 
guilty of positive inhumanity, 


absolutely 
to scrofula, 


ed free to any address, 


CuricurA REMEDIES are sold everywhere. 
Exquisite Skin 
the greatest of Blood Purifiers 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BosTon, 


and oily skin 
and blemishes of infants and children prevented 
Beautifying Soaps, the 
For the preveation of tan, freckles, 
CuricurA Soap is incomparably 


al 


Mother S Do you realize 
Flow Your Little Ones Suffer 


On Fire with ITcHING 
Scaly, and Blotchy 
application of 


that a single 


and point to a permanent and economical 


speedy) cure, and not to use 
delay, is to be 


No 
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a child than a 


with pure blood. CUTICURA 


skin cures, blood purifiers, and 


pure, and may be used from 


with unfailing success, 
50 Illustra- 


64 pages, 300 Diseases, 


A book of priceless value to mothers. 


Price, CuTicuRA, the Great Skin Cure, 


Purifier and Beautifier, 25« CUTICURA 
and Humor Remedies, $1.00. Prepared 


M ASS. 


and simple humors 
and cured by thag 
celebrated CUTICURA 


and hands, 


and sunburn and for giving a brilliancy and 


superior to all so-called 


Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 
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TOO BUSY 


To write an Advertisement. 


But remember that we fill more good 


positions for teachers in July and August than in any other months 


Send for information to 


TEACHERS’ 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70-72 Dearborn Street, CHICACO 
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A Two-weeks’ Record of Vacancies. 


5c rcr cr Kr Kr KKK KK Ke KK CK SY 
26 Supe rinte nde ncies, $850 to $2, 500 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 2 Sivsissacscs! aren 


Positions in Colleges, Academies, and Normal Schools, $500 to$2,000 ; 182 calls for Assistants, Gram- 
mar, Intermediate, and Primary Teachers, $480 to $1500; also many positions for specialists. Every 
day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, menasttnnie panacampanpae New York. 


This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa. FRANK E. PLUMMER, Grneral Manager. 


Enrollment in the New York Ree entitles you to duplicate enrollment in each of the other 


State Bureaus of the League. Teachers and School Officers shou'd address for circulars, 


kK. L. MONROE, Manager. 
The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK. 





"8 EXC. 
oon te 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
See | 2 
Oopyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address Miss ©. L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


rEACHERS'’ 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign ey Professors, and 


py of both sexes, for Universities, Uol- 
-— = hools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
oice 


schools carefully recommended to 
rents. 
Sronne. Fresrrrere an SIR 


Selling and renti of sc | property. y 

ool sup 
Heh ray ces furnished. MIRIAM UY RIERE. 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


New York City. 





AGENCY 








NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


100 BrBLe House, 

4th Ave, & Sth St., NEW YORK 

TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried 
itions in city and country schools. Make 
application without delay, inclosing 
stamp. 

HAROLD C. COOK, Maerrge 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
| address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
| State Street, Chicago, iLil., Orville Brewer 
| Manager. 


TEACHERS WANT 
| RECISTRATION $1.00. 


AGENTS WANTED! 

Teachers desiring to change their loca- 
tion will do well to enclcse a stamp for 
| application blank to ‘‘ The Normal Teach- 
ers’ Bureau,” Renovo, Clinton Co., Pa 
ic HARLES B. KELLEY, Manager. 





American Teachers’ 
Bureau, St. Louis’ 








ae will confer a favor by mention- 
the ape JOURNAL whep 
ting with advertisers. 


cimm 


By Correspondence, 


Many teachers are so located that they 
cannot avail themselves of courses in 
Hermal or other pedagogical schools, yet 
wish to do what they can in the way of 
special professional study. 

At the suggestion of a prominent educa- 
tor, I have arranged to give to such teach 
ers the help that may enable them to 
secure the most practical benefit from 
their home study. Teachers desiring ad 
vice or aid in connection with any matter 


of school work are invited to address 
CHAS. J. MAJORY, East Orange, N. J. 


Address d uring July and Aug., Toms River, N. J 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ ency 


Introduces to co schools, and families, su- 
perior Protesso: rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





BRI DGE T EACHERS " AGENCY 


Reudic Hrolbding BOSTON. ST. PAUL, MiNN. 


Good teachers reeommended to school officers 
Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars sn 


application. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


LARGE BUSINESS 


not in collecting advance feea, but in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES 


ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
beat. Form for stamp. 

RK. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN ScHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St.. NY. 





FOR REGISTRATION 
BEST FACILITIES, 








CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


8 East 14TH Street, N, Y 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


All teachers appreciate the value of sing- 
ing in school and welcome any collection 
of songs that is bright and appropriate. 
Harper & Brothers’ ‘* Songs and Hymns,” 
in six volumes, will be classed as such. 
There are 200 favorite songs and hymns in 
each book, the music being in four parts. 
We could not mention even a tenth part of 
the attractions they present. We are sure 
that all live teachers who read this para- 
graph will investigate the merits of these 
books. The publishers make special terms 
with teachers. It must not - forgotten 
that many of these songs are just as appro- 
priate for the home, nursery, or fireside, 
as for the school. 


‘The United States: Its History and 
Constitution,” by Alexander Johnston, is 
a model of condensation. Sucha high au- 
thority as the New York Sun says of it: 
‘It isa compact and well-balanced work 
by a philosophical student of American 
history. He writes with commendable 
calmness and impartiality, and gives in a 
volume of less than 300 pages an exceed- 
ingly interesting outline of American his- 
tory.” Itis published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway, N Y. 





The Scenic Beauty of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

At no season of the year is the scenery of the 
Juniata Valley, the Alleghenies, and the Cone- 
maugh, more attractive then now, and there is 
no better medium of thoroughly enjoying it 
than that afforded by the Observation Car of the 
Pennsylvania Limited. This greatest of all trains, 
with its superb equipment, passes through Penn- 
sylvania by daylight, and its Observation Car is 
pt well filled with delighted tourists. The 
Limited leaves New York from stations, foot of 
Desbrosses and Cortlandt Strets, every day, at 
10:00 A.M., for Cincinnati and Chicago. 

If you have not used the Acme school 
tablets you have missed a convenience you 
cau scarcely afford to do without. The 
uses to which they can be put are innum- 
erable. They are made and copyrighted 
by the Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 59 
Duane street, New York, 


During the vacation seuson teachers 
have leisure for a great many things. One 
of the most profitable ways of spending a 
portion of this time would be looking for 
the best text-books, so that when the 
schools begin again the new books may be 
chosen intelligently. Geo. Sherwood & 
Co., 307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Il!., have a good variety of readers, spellers, 
arithmetics, grammars, history of United 
States, copy books, ethics, etc. 


What a blemish to the face are pimples, 
blackheads, and things of like character ! 
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How the children must suffer when their 
tender skins are literally on fire with itch- 
ing and burning eczemas and other itch- 
ing, scaly, and blotchy skin and scalp dis- 
eases! No greater legacy can be bestowed 
upon a child than a skin without blemish 
and a body nourished with pure blood. 
A blessing indeed, then are the Cuticura 
remedies, the great skin cures, blood puri- 
fiers, and humor remedies. They are 
absolutely pure, and may be used from 
infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula. 
‘All About the Skin” mailed to any 
address, 64 pages, 300 diseases, 50 illustra- 
tions, 100 testimonials. Address the Potter 
eg & Chemical Corporation, Boston, 
ass. 


The Heart of the Alleghanies. 


Writing of a recent trip acrcss the moun- 
tains of West Virginia a gifted journalist 
says : 

* Twilight on the grade is grand. The 
mountain summits look like the bushy 
ym of trees. The sun has disappeared in 
a ball of fire at his ‘ jumping-off place,’ but 
the vivid lighting of the western sky by 
the still upturned illumining face below 
the horizon is in marked contrast to the 
gathering shades behind the rushing train. 
From shelf to shelf, from crag to crag, from 
brink to brink, we almost fly. Like a 
flashing transformation, rendering almost 
past belief the fact that the scene is in the 
midst of the Alleghanies,comes a bit of 
landscape gardening with all the beauties 
of walks and hedges and bright hued 
flowers, a mountain brooklet tumbling 
through the center—Buckhorn Wall, the 
most noted and most admired view that 
can be had from any known point in the 
Alleghany range. o enable the road to 
span the tremendous gorges, a massive 
wall of cut stone was erected for a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet, and more 
than a hundred feet above the foundation 
rock, As the river makes an abrupt turn 
at right angles, a deep canyon is opened 
up for miles. Range after range of moun- 
tains disappear behind each other. The 
shadowy outlines of single peaks steal out 
through the haze.” 

This beautiful scene is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R. near Grafton, W. Va. The 
entire line from the Potomac to the Ohio is 
a majestic panorama of the grandest views 
on the continent and all endowed with 
historic interest. 


Among the most beautiful school-books 
of the time are Holmes’ New Readers, and 
in matter, method, grading, typography, 
illustrations, and cheapness they are 
among the best readers known. They 
have been officially adopted for the schools 


, of New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
, and are widely used and favorites in schools 
,of every section. They are printed by 
| The University Publishing Company, of 
66 and 68 Duane street, New York. 


The modern ways of making pictures 
are numerous. Among these the use of 
the camera seems to be the most popular, 
as all it requires is a moderate amount of 
skill in the operator. There’s a knack in 
taking a picture with any kind ofa camera 
so that, in supplying the camera and the 
knack at the same time, one ought to 
make a good picture. The Knack referred 
to is the camera sold by the Scovill & 
Adams Co., 423 Broome street, New York. 


‘‘The grasshopper is a burden” in 
weather like this. But life is made decid- 
edly more endurable by an occasional sip 
from the cup that cheers but does not 
inebriate. The Great American Tea Co., 
of 31 Vesey street, New York City, offers 
exceptional bargains to atl lovers of fine 
teas—in fact, achance of a life-time. Call 
and learn of the latest inducements 
offered in premiums and discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for new teas just 
received, picked from the select tea gar- 
dens of China and Japan, none but the 
highest grade leaf being used, and all 
guaranteed absolutely pure. Handsome 
new premiums of imported china, lamps, 
etc., given away with orders. 


Among the most popular and deserving 
elocutionary text-books are * Practical 
Elocution,” by J. W. Shoemaker, A. M., 
the outgrowth of actual class-room experi- 
ence, a practical common sense treatment 
of the whole subject, clear, concise, com- 
prehensive, and absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities; and ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Pronunciation,” by John H. Bech- 
tel, who has been engaged fifteen years in 
teaching orthoepy, and has had excep- 
tional facilities for securing words liable 
to be mispronounced. All persons who 
desire to pronounce according to the most 
approved standards will find this volume 
a most comprehensive and convenient 
help. Both volumes are published by the 
Penn Publishing Company, 1124 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


Teachers wishing to change location 
from East to West, or vice versa, will do 
well to remember the Bridge Teachers’ 
Agency, of 110 Tremont street, Studio 
Building, Boston,.and 21 West 5th street, 
St. Paul. Minn. Good teachers are recom- 
mended to school officers. Good places 
are secured for successful teachers. Cir- 
culars will be sent on application. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is carefully prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dande. 
lion, Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper Ber 
ries, and other. well-known and valuable vegeta- 
ble remedies, by a peculiar combination, propor- 
tion and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative power not possessed by other medicines, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier. It cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion 
General Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver complaints, overcomes that tired feel. 
ing, creates an appetite, strengthens the nerves, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists, 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and postessing the emollient 

roperties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the 

‘oulet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only poreeeny safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 10 cents for sample cake to 
the importer. | K LIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar St., N. Y. 








p Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Hourews Cocos 


“Once Tried, Always Used.” 


> Ask your Grocer for it, takenoother. [64 
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legant 128 page 
descriptive cata- 
logue free if you 
mention this paper. 
Largest stock ; largest 
discounts; promptness. 


kK. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place,N. Y. 185 Wabash Av., Chicag’. 


Also catalogue 
of 1000 Best books 
far School Libra- 
ries heavy dis- 
count, Buy of us 











EDUCATIONAL 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS 


By Ropert HEBERT Quick, M.A. A New Edition, with 
Topical Headings, a Chronological Table, and Other 
Aids to Systematic Study in Normal Schools and Read- 
ing Circles. 
teachers, 80 cents; by mail, 8 cents extra. 


Mr. Quick introduces the reader in a manner at once attractive 
and scientific to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Spencer, Froebel, and to many 
other great teachers, amongst them Ascham, Montaigne, Ratich, 
Milton, Comenius, Locke Basedow and Jacotot. 
each of these is presented, together with such extracts or epitomes 
from their best work as will give their most valuable works to the 
teachers of to-day. These, however, are fortunately instinct with 
Mr. Quick’s own spirit, than which no more advanced or trustworthy 
educational guide can be supplied. Thus there is a scholarly dis- 
cussion of tce educational precepts of each of these great reformers, 
criticising, emphasizing, or applauding their work in the light of the 
best modern thought. 
we have a brief but sufficiently complete account of his life, his early 
efforts, his education, even his courtshi 
the reverses, his temporary success, his death amidst apparent failure, 
and the final triumph that has crowned, and is crowning, his teach- 
i Then follows an analytic reproduction of Petaloz 
his beliefs, theories, and teaching. 
familiar, both with the educational thoughts of the world, and with 


16mo. Cloth. 336 pp. Price, $1.00; ¢0 


A general view of 


In the chapter upon Pestalozzi, for example, 


; the difficulties he met and 


( zi’s ideas, 
In this way the reader becomes 


the men that uttered them. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational 


* 1... $25 Clinton Place, New York. 
Publishes 5, 1185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





NEW YORK STATE 


GRADED EXAMINATION 


QUESTIONS. 


Delp for the Teacher Who Cannot Draw. 








EASY THINGS TO DRAW. 


| Especially Designed to Facilitate Drawing on the Blackboard. 
' By D. R. AvcsBuro, Director of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, 


the simplest manner in outline. 
and silver. Quarto, 80 pp. 
cents extra. 


Price, 30 cents; 


Pa. Includes 31 full page plates, containing over 200 different subjects, drawn in 
Bound in unique, durable card board cover, in blue 


to teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 


ds of teachers who cannot draw and yet want to = something on the blackboard before their 
ra’ 


Thousan: 
a will welcome this little book. Its design is to furnish c 
The teacher with chis in his hand can by Tap ary ut a neat pic- 


lessons, dra’ lessons, and busy work, 


ture on the bI 


, and thus give something for the fingers that ache for some 


wings needed in the school-room for object 


ng to do, Besides it 


will help to render the school-room attractive to have these pictures in view. By copying these pictures the 


upil learns to draw. ‘The pictures are from objects that are before the « 
4 The book contains plain directions for drawing, and no one can help but be interested 
in these outlines, Even the most timid teacher will 


e reads about also. 


in general ; they are of objects 


new courage on seeing them. We counsel the 


teacher to take up this volume determined to use it—to draw, no matter how poorly; to keep on, day after 


day. Believing with the author, that all can learn to draw, we 
S Giesares on hash. ; . 


dace as good 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publi 


think it is not too much to say, all can pro 


: ag Clinton Place, New York. 
S, {3, Wabesh Avenue, Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. THE PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


briana 


'THE TEACHERS’ PSYCHOLOGY 


-By A. S. WetcH, LL.D, Ex-president of the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames, 


Fiom Sept.,’87 to Sept., 89. Complete with Answers. 
Bound in Cloth. 12mo., 220 pp. Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents: by mail, 8 cents extra. 


This is, in a collected form, the 
mencing Sept., 1887, and ending Aug. 1889, with the answers. The —eeenees of these questions cannot be 
over-estimated, It is a great step that all of the 113 commissioners have adopted this series of questions. 
J+ is one ofa series of steps the Empire state is taking and that if continued, will place her at the head of 
athe states, educationally as well as commercially. uch good will come out of this volume: (1) Othe. 
states want a standard for the various grades; (2) 


these cover the course of study usually pursued by a grammar school, in its final year, and by a high school 


pupil during the first two yous. There will be numerous teachers who use this book for their own advance- | 


ment; the advancing teacher is the one that will get the most out of it. There will be those who will merely 
‘cram ”’ from it, but that is not the best use that can be made of it, Altogether it is the beginning of a 
series of attempts to advance the teachers of the Empire state under that fasss@ghted leader, State-Supt. A. 
S. Draper, that cannot but produce untold results for good. 

There are several editions = of this book, incomplete in several ways. Our 


edition is the latest and best. Binding, printing, paper etc., are the best. Don't fail to 
get our complete and best edition, ma 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {3%Suinten Place, New York. 


uestions given out by the Department of Public Instruction, com- | 


t eachers want to get an idea of what is expected of them, | 
so as to guide their preparation ; (3) -——— and high school teachers need questions and it must be noticed | 


| Iowa. Author of “‘TALKs ON PsycHoLocy.”’ Cloth, 12mo. 300 pp. Price $1.25} 


to teachers, $1.00; by mail 12 cents extra. 


WHY THIS IS A SUPERIOR VOLUME. 


(1.) It is an effective help to self study because it systematizes and classifies 
operations which every one recognizes as taking place in his own mind. 

(2.) It deals with the mind only in its actual manifestations, avoiding all those spec- 
ulations that have for centuries trammelled the study of Psychology. 

(3.) It inculcates the habit of systematic self-scrutiny and the study of the mint 
| others. 
| (4.) The application of psychology to the principles of teaching is full and detailed. 


' 


the 


is of 


{™ This is a remarkable volume. 1000 copies were subscribed for in advance of 
publication. Even if you own another similar book you will want this too. 
a5 Clinton Place, New York. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {38s Wabash Avenue, Chicas® 
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BOVININE. 


nutritionafforded by BOVININE, if youask him, in histreatment of Consump= 
tion, Bronchitis, All Fevers, Diphtheria, Dyspepsia, Castric 








BECAUSE your physician will 


Ww AND WHEN 
cheerfully welcome the aid and 


-———TO USE—— 


Catarrh, Pneumonia, Ceneral Debility, Feeble Infants, 
Nursing Mothers, Nervous Prostration, Cancer, The Over- 
worked. Athletes, Bicycle Riders, Singers, and Public Speakers, find it indis 
pensable on trial. BECAUSE, in disease, ordinary foods are not assimilated, and 
thousands starve in the midst of plenty for want of a suitable food. WHEN you visit 
the sick poor, carry them BOVININE 5 it may sav@a life ; it is always beneficial. 
BECAUSE Beef Tea and cooked Beef Extracts are by all authorities pronounced use- 
less for food. BECAUSE BOVININE is the only raw meat food condensed by a 
cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved in a 
palatable form, ready for immediate use. BECAUSE BOVININE never spoils, 
as has been proved after atest of 12 years. 
BOVININE. It’s a necessity in sea and car sickness, and good for a lunch. 
BECAOSE, after severe tests and comparisons, it is preferred in all Hospitals of the 
United States Army and Navy, and by the best physicians everywhere. See tieir 
Hospital reports, &c. 





A Bright Little Face. 


But not more so than the faces of your 
scholars when TREASURE-TROVE comes each 
month, if they subscribe for it, 
teacher asks, ‘“‘ How shall | 
pupils in their school work ?” 


Many a 
interest my 
To furnish 





this interest by giving new ideas, new thoughts, bright and stim- 
ulating reading, so as to help the work of the school-room, is 


the object in publishing TREASURE-TROVE. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 73 Winien.Piace New York. 


When you travel, pack up a bottle of 








NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


{@" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. az 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commissioner or City Superiatendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
him to the school to which the appointment ts 
made. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC, 


market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 





ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16| if you mention this paper. 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- | address for 10 cents, 
jects can be comteted in a term of 20 weeks, also 


in Geography, ding, Writing and Spelling MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


hut E.L. KELLOGC &CO.. 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There ure no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way 1s 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


coop 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 


A robin built her nest in a queer place in 
a saw mill near Scranton, Pa., last spring. 
The mill had been idle ior some time, and 
late in May while the owner was getting 
ready to saw a few logs, a cock robin 
darted about the mill and squalled spite- 
fully athim. Why the noisy bird was so 
cross he couldn’t make out, but he learned 
pretty soon after he had hoisted the gate 
and set the mill agoing. On top uf the up- 
right saw frame mother robin had built 
her nest, and she was sitting on it when 
the machinery began to make the saw fly 
up and down. The quick, downward 
strokes came very near pulling the nest 
away from her, but she clung fast and kept 
her four eggs warm. Meantime the male 
robin darted at the man every few seconds 
and cried at him as though he had no busi- 
ness around there. The female bird's ad- 
mirable devotion to duty, and the male 
robin’s incessant pleadings in her behalf, 
touched his sympathetic chord, and before 
the saw was half through the log he shut 
the water off. He was in no hurry for 
lumber, and he didn’t try to run the saw 
again until after the robins had raised thei: 
little family. In the latter part of July he 
noticed that the birds were preparing to 
begin housekeeping anew. There were 
two eggs in the old nest up on the saw 
frame, and the indications were that mo- 
ther robin would lay two more inside of 
three days. The water was low then, and 
he let the busy robins have the mill all to 
themselves. Before frosty nights came the 
birds had hatched and raised another 
brood on the old saw frame, sent them out 
into the big world, and taken their depart- 
ure from the mill for good. 


New Trans-Continental Route 


VIA CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 8ST. PAUL 
AND NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROADS, 


Through Pullman Sleepimg Car leaves 
Chicago daily at 5:30 P. M. 
For St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
** Fargo, North Dakota. 
Helena and Butte, Montana. 
“ The Yellowstone Park. 
‘* Spokane Falls and Tacoma. 
** Portland, Oregon. 
Best Route to Seattle and all North 
Pacific Coast points. 
The Scenic line to California, via Port 
land and the Shasta Route. 
Tickets on sale everywhere. 
For information apply to any Agent, o1 
address A. V. H. CARPENTER, Genera! 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


A gentleman was standing on a bridge 
that crossed a moat surrounding his house, 
when he observed a rat come out of a 
duck’s nest not more than ten yards from 
him, carrying an egg. He held it betweer 
his lower jaw (or chin) and chest. Carryin, 
it in this position, the rat walked down : 
plank which is used by the ducks to get uy 
to their nests, and swam across the moat 
which is about thirty feet wide ; he landec 
on the other side up rather a steep bank 
and made off into the bushes with hi: 
egg. 

IMPORTANT. 


Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at th 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra 
Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 an 
upwards per day, European pan, Elevators and 
al) Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Unior 
Hotel than any other tirst-class hotel in the City 


At the barge office in New York the 
song of an Irish thrush was heard recently 
The bird belonged to an Irish emigrant 
who had brought it to America. Undis- 
turbed by his surroundings the thrush 
poured forth a flood of song that rose 
above every other sound, and filled all 





ACENTS WANTED. 


hearers with delight. 





refnnded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 2 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 









REATAMERICA 
PREATANERIGAN 





Eee = Wa. J. Mrune, LL.D. “ 
Brockport...... .. .. Cuas. D. McLEAN, LL.B. ' 
aa JAMES M. CASsETY, PH.D 
Oa AMEs H. HOOSE, Pa.D 
a F. B. Patmer, PH.D. 
ED cas va. seoes JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 
ee FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
er JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Oswego. ..... ......E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 7 et 
Plattsburg .......... Fox HoLpEN, LL. est Grade Leaf being used. 
Pb adccbbcatecs Tuo. B. STOWELL, Pa.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 


classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- COMPANY 


ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the particular and state if you want : } 
principal of the school where the work was per- —_ Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 


¥ lbs. o 


i i Send at once for a Trial Order to the Old Reliab 
formed, will be credited with the following eub- castioutaswadaeees The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New 


ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses: 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 


All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 


New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & ,octs. : , 
to oocts. perlb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 

four very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When ——- be 
ormosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 


xcellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 6 


Remember we deal only in Pure 
and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For 
ork, N.Y. P.O. Box a8, 


No oa 
e 





Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 





municating with advertisers. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioni 


HE SCHOOL JOURNAL when cor.- 





When visiting New York City, save Baggage. 


Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say 











Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 


zema, Erysipelas, and other 


diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best RK. S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says:.“In my practice, I invariably pr 
scribe Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: * For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer's Sarsaparilla in 
humerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious In the treatment of all disorders 


of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, 0., 
certifies: “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years | was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life | began 
taking Ayer's Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
lmmprovement After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I coutinue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilia D. A. Robinson, 


Neal, Kansas 
Don't fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. G AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 





if your teeth are needing attention. Reliabic 
Work Moderate Charges Jastic filling tor 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a speciaity. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogy, Editor SCHOOL JOURNA 
NESS & WEAD Wolses URC) by 
Veck's "NVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHIONS, Whispers heard. Com 
fortable. s ful where all R Ales fall. Sold by F. ISCHX, 





n),, 553 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREK. 





MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y,, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than halfa century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
- ae he, MD. ’ 

posts yur hes x 4 i BE LLS 
price ee MES f PE: Acs paper 


GUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
san rve see, reece peta 


VANDUZEN 6 TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to suppl 
suitable books for School . 

braries. School Officers an 

Teachers who wish to start o 
add to their School Libraries 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Brest 
Books FoR Scnoot Lirpra 

Rigs. This isa classified cata- 
logue, contains 64 pp. Books 
suitable for different grades 
‘ indicated. Rig discounts for 
quantities. A <dscriptive list of books witb 
prices. This list isprobably the best selection ot 
the size made, and is graded to suit the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers ; 




















NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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“AMONG OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS |BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 


THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOLS. 


WE PUBLISH 
Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arithmetics. 
Wells’ Algebras, Geometry. Sesgonemcter. 
Our Language, by Southworth & Goddard. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, by the same authors. 
Cleveland’s First and Second Primary Readers. 
Our Republic: A Civil Government of the United States. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. 
Students’ ries of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





A manual for the use 
of Educational Material 
Nineteen chapters, 116 
pages. 

Price, 25 cents by mail. 

This book is_ pro- 
nounced the best thing of 
the kind ever published. 
It will interest you, what- 
ever your grade. 

At least four depart- 
ments of instruction are 
being carried on simul- 
taneously in the lowest grades of our best primary schools—Language 
Work, Form Study, the Teaching of Color, and Number Work. Each of 
them should be given an important place in the ungraded school, and 
for this reason they are defined and explained in detail in the pages of 
this book, 

If you wish your orders filled promptly for Helps For Ungraded 
Schools, say that you saw the advertisement in THF SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We shall publish on May 1, in the 


BRADBURYS EATON'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


A New Primary Arithmetic, entitled “LESSONS IN NUMBER,” 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, A.M., Supt. of Schools, City of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. This new work has some admirable features peculiar 
to itself, and differing materially from any work of the kind hitherto 
published. It may also profitably accompany any other series of 
arithmetics that are in use. A copy will be sent for examination, to 
school officers and teachers, on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN &CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppEk. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characieristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Logical Division into Periojs; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical A vas for Review: 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps: Beautifu 
Cilustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher says - Icis 
t uipped school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 & 20 Astor PLACE, New YORK. 364 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
J. W. 


KINDERGARTEN m2 scum « o 


SUPPLIES i 3 oe STREET, 
Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 


Las Poetes Prancais du XIX me Siecle, | "HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
French Publisher and Bookseller cation;  AlS0 MANUPACTUGERS OF 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—-Catulogues un application. 




















PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


= WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
These MODELS have been specially d ned 
- i teaching a and Drawing tn oo y 
an rammar ools. ey consist of bot 
NEW ENGLAND Solids and Tablets arranged in carefully graded 
series, are made with the greatest regard for ac- 
CONSERVATORY. | irs ‘tag! tng ive teed the 
" ey hav 
Yhorough instruction under ablest Masters in| by the leading cities of the country, pox panes eo 
4 1p tee LAMAUAnEn Pantene, ely =. to the correct teachi of 
‘orm and Drawin; r tage, 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to| at the outset Vr 88% and especially 
= per term. Board and room including Steam| For catalogue and particulars, address 
ea! 


and Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 
For Illustrated Calen ving full information, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CoO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


address 
9 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











Used Exclusively in New York City Schools, 


trial-bottle. 


Send 10 cents for 





Payson, Dunton & Scribner Pens, 


Popularly known as the 


“?. D. & S. PENS.” 


* No. 117.” the Ideal school Pen. Send 10 cents for Sample Cara, 





A. §. BARNES & CO., 414 & 418 William Street, NEW YORK. 





“*TH1s HISTROY IS A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.”’—Chicago Advance. 


THERE UNITED STATES. 
ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Late Professor in Princeton College. 
1 Vol. 12mo. $1.00. 





“On account of its broad philosophical spirit, its insight into 
causes, and its lucid style, I regard it as one of the most valuable 
contributions yet made to American History.”—Prof. JOHN FISKE, 


“Tt isa compact and well-balanced work by a 
philosophical student of American history. He 
writes with commendable calmness and impar- 
tiality, and gives in a volume of Jess than 300 
pages an 4 ung iy — gd outline of Amer- 
can History.”—N. Y. Sun. 








“A masterly statement of the constitutiona) 
and political history of the country. It is com- 
prehensive and adequate, yet wonderfully clea 
and compact. Its value is equally great tor 
co reading or for reference.”—School Jour 


*,* Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on applicatiin, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





HOLMES’ 
NEW 





Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, UNIVERSITY 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PUBLISHING 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents: also MAURY'’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 


CO. 





ARITHMETILS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 
READERS. DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 66 & 68 Duane at. 


Correspondence invited. 


NEW YORE. 





ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense 
treatment of the whole subject. itis clear and 
concise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely 
free from the entangling techmealities that are so 
frequeotly found in books of thisclass. Itadvo- 
cates no individual system, but appeals to the 
intelligence of any ordinary mind, and it can 
theretore be as successfully used 7 the average 
teacher of reading as by the trained elocutionist. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 





HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


OHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged tor fifteen years 
in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex 
ceptional tacilities for securing words liable to be 
mispronounced. All persons who desire to pro- 
nounce according to the most approved standards 
will find this volume a most comprehensive and 
cunvenient help. 

t is specially adapted to the wants of classes 
in bey: pes ay in public and private schools 
and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school intreduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





BOUNGIAE, BIlOWS ox vax saa, 


or the pure Mountain Breezes will soon invite your 
p esence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, 
y taking along our entertaining music. 


(If you bave no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
Flute or Violin, cal) or send for lists of tine 
instrumerts at our branch store, J. C. 
HAYNES & Co., 38 Court street, Boston.) 

OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. ‘rhe best 
of the music of 19 Operas. Price, $1.00. Ar- 
ranged for Piano. 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. 
Price, $1.00. 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beau- 
tiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price, $1.00. 

Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
SONGS. 12 firs -class Songs by the best authors 
Price, $1.00. 

COLLEGE SONGS. New enlarged edition. 8 
jolly Songs. 200.000 sold. Price, 50 cents. 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano 
poet Sam. Easy, and as merry as they can be. 

cents. 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 
THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrahn. 29 splendid 
Choruses. Sacred and Secular. Most of them 
quite new. $1.00. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THe JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





NEW BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS, 


ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. 
By Prof ARTHUR L. Baker, Stevens High 
School. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LOCIC OF ALCEBRA. 

By Prof. ELLEry W. Davis. Univ. of South 
Carolina. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of Price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, cow 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 











E, TOURJEE. Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON, 
ational Uustiess brayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Sole Agen’; B. H. VOGD 


or Chestnut & 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
&& i National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 








